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Obituary of A. J. Downing, Esq. 


Stars, unnumbered and unwept, go out from the 
broad sky; but when a planet fades from our vision, re- 
flection is forced upon us. When one in the strength of 
his manhood and at the height of his usefulness is re- 
moved from his place, leaving his mission seemingly but 
half accomplished, we pause to acknowledge a higher 
power than our own, and purposes reaching beyond hu- 
man foresight. 

The sudden and untimely death of A. J. Downina, 
Esq , late editor of The Horticulturist, who was among 
those who lost their lives at the burning of the steamboat 
Henry Clay, on the Hudson River, on the 28th July, has 
fallen with a crushing weight on the hearts of his friends, 
and upon the public generally, as a common calamity. 
The place he occupied is now a blank—the commanding 
position to which he had carved his way, will wait long 
fur a claimant. Though comparatively a young man, he 
had earned a reputation for ability, and enjoyed a popu- 
larity, which few have been fortunate enough to win. 
Without the advantage of a liberal education,—forced 
from youth to rely upon bis own unaided exertions,—at 
the early age of thirty-seven years he had elevated him- 
self to an enviable rank among the first minds of the age. 
At whatever point of view we regard him, we are com- 
pelled to admire the symmetry of his character, the vigor 
of his mind, the versatility of his talents, and that health- 
ful flow of enthusiastic feeling which marks his writings. 
There are those who can work out beautiful thoughts in 
marble, who can clothe them in the touching language 
of poetry, or bid them flow in the rounded periods and 
convincing strains of oratory ,but few minds seem possessed 
of the power to add by art to the beauty of nature, and 
make the desert blossom like the rose. 

Mr. Downtne first claims our attention asa practical 
Horticulturist and Nurseryman. Unlike the majority 
of working-men, he did not busy himself exclusively in 
the manipulations and detail of his art, though in these 
eminently successful, but labored to discover the first 
principles of his profession, and to bring it up to its pro- 
per rank in science and the fine arts. When we consider 
the discouraging circumstances under which he wrought, 
both in the means of prosecuting its work and the apathy 
of public sentiment, we wonder that he should have pro- 
duced a treatise so perfect in his kind, so elaborate and 
finished as his Lanpscare Garpeninc. He handles, 
with apparent ease, the subtil topics of abstract beauty, 
the moral and social influence of its development in na- 











ture, and what is more remarkable, heis equally at home 
in carrying his theory into practice. This work first ap- 
peared in 1841, and though an elegant and costly book, 
has now passed through four editions, It was the 
first publication on the subject by an American author, 
and so completely unknown was the art, that the manu- 
script remained sometime in the hands of the author 
without a publisher. It was, however, a complete tri- 
umph, and may be said to have almost created a taste 
for ornamental gardening—it certainly refined and eleva- 
ted it. 

The discussion of the disposition and adornment of the 
grounds pertaining toa residence, naturally led to the 
subject of Architecture. With all the branches of this 
art, Mr. Downina was familiar, aud his Corracr Res1- 
DENCcEs and Country Hovsgs, display with great effect 
his admirable taste. He discusses the meaning and ezx- 
pression of Architecture, in a profound and comprehen. 
sive manner; and following, what seems to have been a 
motto with him—‘' Never to lose sight of good sense,” — 
he shows the absurdity of adopting ancient architecture 
as the highest form of the art, and argues the necessity 
of a peculiar national style of building. That he found. 
ed a distinct school, we do not assert; but from many 
sources, and particularly from his own varied culture, 
sound judgment, and correct taste, he drew just what 
seemed best adapted to the wants and capacity of the 
country. 

The Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, which was 
issued in 1846, presents to great advantage, the pomolo- 
gical research and experience of Mr. Down1ne. This 
work is admirably executed, and has met with univer- 
sal favor. These works of Mr. Downtinea have given 
this country a rank among other nations in Horticulture 
and Rural Taste, and exerted a wide influence upon the 
improvement of our own gardens and houses. Many a 
residence, beautified by his skill, many a smiling lawn, 
and gracefully disposed group of foliage, remain as fit 
monuments to hismemory,and many a home made hap. 
pier by his teachings, will be saddened by his death. 

In the editorship of the Honticotrurist, he hasshown, 
perhaps, better than in his other writings, the peculiar 
fitness of his talents to educate the popular taste for the 
beautiful in nature and art. The success which has at 
tended this periodical, and the increased attention which 
is being paid to Landscape Gardening, Horticulture and 
Rural Decoration, are proof of the beneficial influence 
of his labors. Whether we read his Letters from Eng- 


land, which exhibit a refined literary taste, and a dell- 
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cate appreciation of, and full acquaintance with the plea- 
sures of a scholarly and cultivated mind, or the plain 
sayings and wholesome counsel of ‘‘ Old Digger,” we re- 
cognize the same sterling sense and discriminating judg- 
ment. Mr. Downing was not by eminence a theorist. 
It was not his aim to build castles too grand and lofiy 
for human realization, or to show the power of bis iutel- 
lect by forming conceptions, which imagination only 
could give being to. The great question with him, was, 
how much of the really beautiful can be made subservi- 
ent to the public good? how far can elegance and utility 
be combined? how much of the spirit of the amateur 
can be infused into the mass of the rural population? He 
has answered these questions by his deeds. 

Mr. Downinea was an American, and all his thinking 
and acting tended toward the welfare and elevation of 
his country. Very much of his deserved popularity is 
owing to his ability to popularise whatever he wrote up- 
on. He seized upon what was most needed, and upon 
that alone, and with strking point and directness, pre- 
sented it in such form, that his conclusions were irresis- 
tible. 

His style of writing is unaffected and flowing, and his 
diction, though elegant and ornate, is never verbose or 
tiresome. Such a style grew naturally out of his cha- 
racteristics of mind and habits of thought. His mind 
was furnished and cultivated, and his impulsiveness bore 
his thoughts by the nearest way to the desired end. 
This brings to notice that peculiar earnestness and sin- 
cerity which everywhere is visible in his writings. Nei- 
ther a philosopher or an enthusiast, he combined the ex- 
cellencies of both in his individuality. Above all others, 
he was the man best fitted to mould the architectural 
and rural taste of the country to a correct model, to 
guide public sentiment to whatever is highest in Nature 
and purest in Art, and to aid in making America what 
Heaven designed it should be, the garden of the whole 
earth. 

Mr. Downtna has closed his labors too early to have 
shown the full maturity of hispower. If his youth has 
been thus productive, what results might have crowned 
a longer life! what beauty might have sprung from a 
riper experience and an enlarging capacity! 

About two years since, Mr. Downtne received an in- 
vitation to visit Washington, for the purpose of confer- 
ring with the President with reference to the laying out 
the public grounds in the vicinity of the Capitol. For 
the last year and a half he has been engaged in design- 
ing and perfecting his plans, and in accordance with 
them, a park of some 160 acres is being constructed. It 
will afford the only example of grounds to such extent, 
laid out by the rules of art, in this country, and will un- 
doubtedly be a most perfect work of its kind. 

In his private character, Mr. Downrne was upright, 
manly, and enthusiastic, ana he entered with zeal and 
energy into every subject which promised to elevate and 
refine his fellow men. In his social relations he was a 
gentleman inthe best acceptation of the term. Cour- 
teous, affable and polite to the stranger ; generous, warm- 
hearted, and confiding to his friends, he was universally 
respected and loved. 

The sad circumstances of his death make us less re- 
conciled to his loss. Mr. Downryg, in company with his 








wife, and her mother,sister, and younger brother ,together 
witha lady friend, Mrs. Wadsworth, embarked on the 
Henry Clay, full of buoyancy and joyous expectation, 
on their way to Newport Scarce two hours have passed, 
and that cirele is broken. Some are sleeping beneath 
the wave,—others are weeping on the shore this wreck 
of hope and happiness. Mr. Downine, his wife’s moth- 
cr, Mrs. De Wint of Fishkill, and Mrs. Wadsworth, 
were lost—the remaining members of the party were 
saved,—Mrs. Downing almost miraculously. As Mr. 
Downing was an excellent swimmer, he must have been 
borne down by the crowd, or perished in the attempt to 
save another’s life. 

We unite with his personal friends and the many who 
are endeared to him by that charm which his writings 
breathed, in tendering our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
Down1ne. We toocan mourn that a great mind has 
been removed from our companionship,—that a noble 
heart has ceased to beat,—that a life, rejoicing in such 
beauty and promise, has gone out thus early. 


, 
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The Potato Crop. 








Eps. Cottivator—The aspect of the potato crop here 
is unusually promising. The opening spring was unusu- 
ally backward, so that ordinary field potatoes were not 
generally visible until about the 10th of June, which was 
ten days later than is usual. The season has been quite 
dry, but less so than 1849, when there was scarcely a 
drop of rain from June 29th, to August 9th. 

During the present season, the rainsat Utica have been 
as follows: May 12th, 14 inches; 29th, 2 of an inch; 
June 9th, 1} inches; July 9th, 1} inches, and July 29th 
and 80th, 2§ inches. Between these rains we enjoyed a 
few very light showers, but not enough fell at any one 
time from May 12th to July 29th, to wet through the 
hills of potatoes and corn. Hence, superficially planted, 
and carelessly cultivated potatoes, were, in many cases, 
hopelessly dwarfed by drouth; but in other cases they 
have been mostly revived by our late abundant rains. 
From July 4th to 13th, inclusive of each, the weather 
was warmer on the whole, it is probable, than it has been 
for the same length of time for some years. Particular- 
ly on the 9th, the temperature arose at nearly 3 o’clock, 
P. M., to 99°, and was but little below that point for the 
most of the six preceding hours. JI have never known 
the same elevation but once before, in my recorded ex- 
perience, the measurement of which, for the last 10 years 
nearly has been by a thermometer standing in one uniform 
position. That occasion was July 20th, 1849, at 11 
o’clock, A. M., when it stood also at 99°, for a short time 
only. 

The aspect of the season has been, on the whole, more 
favorable tothe potato than any during the last nine 
years. For, lst Though our weather has been very dry, 
yet I have never known dry and hot weather the imme- 
diate occasion of potato disease, however much it may 
dwarf the plant. 

2. We have had no hot rains, with intervening hol, 
close, cloudy weather, or scalding sunshine, as in the 
years 1850 and 1851. In these years, this sort of wea- 
ther was most obviously the occasion of a universal mil- 
dew, not only on the potato, but alsoon many hardy 
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fruits, as plums, gooseberries, and also upon grapes. The 
potato, in such weather, seemed to suffer from too great 
an accumulation of juices, while the absence of dry air 
and moderate wind, induced a tender state of the cuticle 
of the plant. These were just the circumstances for the 
production of mildew, and the consequent depravation 
of the elaborations and depositions of the plant, and the 
consequent disease of the tubers. 

3. Nor have we suffered this year, from the severe 
changes incident to all these years, previously to 1850, 
which exhibited a disease of the potato. Our rains this 
year, even when following hot and dry weather, have not 
been succeeded by long continued cold and windy de- 
pressions of temperature,—a state of weather tending 
to paralyse the circulation of the plant, and deprave the 
elaborations and depositions, just as in the preceding case, 
and thus to disease the tuber. 

The recent heavy rains have, it is true, been fol- 
lowed by cold windy days, and cold nights, the mercury 
falling, in some cases, as low as 44°, but the temperature 
had not been high and impulsive for some time before the 
rain; the herbage of the potato is now about three weeks 
older, (and proportionately stronger,) than it has usually 
been when the weather that impelled the potato disease 
has occurred. 

Thus I entertain strong hope that in all cases of wise 
culture, the use of the strongest varieties of the old sorts 
even for seed, we shall have no potato disease, and per- 
haps in no case whatever. 

There is one indication of the unusual health of the 
potato, which is very strong. I refer to the promise ofa 
considerable crop of potato balls. The old round reds, 
which have not born since 1848, will bear plentifully this 
year. So also will some varieties of early Junes, which 
rarely ever bear. My home seedling varieties of 1849, 
and my South Amcrican sorts, both original and seedling, 
will all bear. But what is most striking, in the line of 
facts and argument, is the fact that my seedlings of the 
present year, i.e. those raised from the seed ball sown 
the last spring, are now setting seed balls. Of eleven 
families of such seedlings, eight are thus setting balls. In 
former years I have rarely gathered a ball earlier than 
the third year. It is true that I credit this unusual re- 
sult in part to extra cultivation, but it is in part only. 
Much of it should be credited to the favorable character 
of the season. 


So far as my reading extends, we are greatly lacking 
in recorded facts and physiological deductions in regard 
to the culture of tropical plants, especially the potato. 
By a comparison of facts, I think it highly probable that 
very few potato balls have usually been produced, (at 
least during the ten years period of the prevalence of 
the potato disease,) without the occurrence of a consid- 
erable pertod of moist, but especially cool weather in the 
months of July and August. If such weather has oc- 
curred in the early part of this interval, balls have set 
and matured. If it has occurred in the latter part of it, 
they have set, but have not matured. I could easily il- 
lustrate this position by facts. but the illustration would 
be too long for this paper. I do not now take this posi- 
tion confidently, but suggest it as highly prolable. and 
with a view to enlist extended observation. 





Should these supposed facts prove true, they will but 
add another proof to the position, (which I have else- 
where assumed,) that the climate of much of the United 
States, is too hot, bright, and dry, and the seasons too 


short for the highest health of the potato. C. E.G. 


Utica, Aug. 4, 1852. 
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Profits of Farming. 


Eps. Cuttivator—A great deal has been said and 
written of late years, as to the profit or loss of farming. 
On one side it is contended that a handsome profit can be 
realised ; on the other, that nothing but a bare living can 
be made. Now both may be right in a certain sense, and 
both wrong. The difference seems to lie in the fact that 
each person looks through a separate medium and draws 
his conclusions accordingly. It is natural to make in- 
ferences from one’s own management, and for this reason 
we see such a variety of opinions in the agricultural dis- 
cussions of the day. To my own mind it is clear as the 
noon-day sun, that no business is more profitable in the 
long run, than farming. I well remember, twenty-five 
years ago, of hearing farmers say that the most they 
could do was to support a family, pay the taxes, and 
come out about even at the end of the year. With very 
few exceptions, these farmers have continued to preach 
these doctrines and practice them to the present time. 
They claim that when produce is high, the cost of pro. 
duction is proportionately increased, and when it is low 
that it will not pay to raise it : 

It is often said that farmers are not as industrious now 
as they were forty or fifty years ago. Weare not willing 
to assent to this assertion. There were many farmers at 
that time, who cultivated large farms and made money, 
but in nine cases out of ten it was done at the expense 
and exhaustion of the soil. Now this same class of farm- 
ers say that there is no profit in farming in old Connecti- 
cut, but that the prairies afford the only locality for pro- 
fitable farming. 

Now all this may look very well on paper, but we are 
confident iu saying that at no time within the last fifty 
years, has the farming interest been so lucrative in any 
of the New England states as at present. The good 
prices which all kinds of produce bring in market, is 
proof of this. 





But good managcnient and system are necessary to 
success. The old skinning and exhausting process may 
do on the prairies, but it has run the gauntlet here long 
ago. If farmers intend to ‘‘make money” they must 
keep up with the times, study their business and adopt 
new implementsand labor-saving machines. Old sayings, 
old maxims and old tools, are poor capital, and I am 
satisfied that we should make double the money if we 
used greater liberality in our management. We try to 
live by starving our business, and in turn get starved by 
it-—a result which no reasonable man can find fault with. 
So long as the great majority of onr farmers carry on 
their business for profit, a more prudent and far-seeing 
course must be pursued. 

We were very much pleased with the description of 
Mr. More’s farm, (Dec. Cult., 1851,) which took a pre- 
mium at the State Ag. Society, and wish the article 
could be read by every farmer in the state. Had we 
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known there was a farm cultivated with so much skill 
near Albany, we should have visited it before this, and 
shall try to do so in future. Yours truly, L. Duranp. 
Derby, Ct., June, 1852. 


~~ a 





What Every Farmer may Have. 





Every farmer may, if he will, have a house, a neat, 
tasteful structure, adorning his farm, and contributing to 
his comfort. There is, on every farm, if one could but 
find it, a fit site for a house, with grounds near it suita- 
ble for a garden and out-buildings. 

What a pity such locations should not be selected, in- 
stead of the sorry places where too many farm houses 
are placed! We have seena house standing on a ledge 
of rocks, and a recess for a garden excavated in a bank 
in the rear, when, not forty rods distant, a most inviting 
spot for building was neglected ; and another stuck down 
on a low swampy piece of land, with planks running to 
the road as a means of access, when on the opposite side 
of the road, a gentle eminence, crowned with noble for- 
est trees, was occupied by cattle. 

As tothe houses themselves, much might be said. 
Generally speaking, they seem to bea product of the 
farm ; that is, a thrifty well cultivated farm, has a snug 
dwelling on it, and a slovenly, ill-tilled one, has an over- 
grown or decaying tenement. 

A correct taste in building is not, nor cannot be. in the 
possession of every one. Architecture is a science, and 
taste is the result of cultivation, and none but men edu- 
cated to their profession, should undertake to design and 
build a house. 

It is true, that so many sticks of timber, boards, nails, 
and shingles, will make a building, and so too, a given 
quantity of iron, steel, and brass, will make a steam en- 
gine, but a novice makes a failure when he undertakes to 
construct either. Still,a little attention, the perusal of a 
work on this subject, might form some taste, and substi- 
tute tolerable dwellings for the ungainly structures that 
so often are seen. 


Every farmer may, if he will, havea garden, nota 
patch of onions here, of beets there, of cabbages some- 
where else, interspersed with bean poles and potatoes, 
but a veritable garden, a cu/tivated p'ace. 

A farm that has not a plot of ground adapted to the 
purposes of a garden, had better be abandoned at once. 
There isno good reason while the real luxuries that 
spring from the soil, under the culture of the practical 
gardener, should be confined to the lands of the gentle- 
man of leisure. They belong as legitimately tothe stur- 
dy, hard-working farmer, and indeed more so; for he 
who labors most actively, should reap the richest har- 
vest. All that serves to make life more desirable, that 
tends to the improvement of the soil, the mind, and the 
heart, is not beneath the attention of man. We cannot 
conceive of a more fit place to commence the careful cul- 
tivation of a farm, than the garden. It would soon be 
evident that the greater care bestowed on the soil, the 
greater its product, and so a system of culture would by 
degrees be adopted, till the whole farm should become a 
fruitful field. 


In the cultivation of a garden, can be noted on asmall | 


scale, all the phenomena of growth, and from data there 








gathered, one can advance successfully from the tilling 
of narrow beds to that of broad acres. The knowledge 
necessary to success in gardening, is rather the result of 
experience, than of fixed rules. There is requisite a 
taste for the art, close observation, and a modicum of 
practical skill; give these, and common sense will sup- 
ply the deficit. We would not by any means, profess to 
teach gardening ‘‘ in six easy lessons,” but we assert 
that any one so disposed can make a beginning. 

There are certain adjuncts to a garden, which a majo- 
rity of farmers who take the trouble to cultivate a few 
esculent roots, seem to think altogether too trifling to 
merit their attention. Such are beds of flowers, flower- 
ing shrubs, and grape and other vines. That ever potent 
argument of expense, and the ready excuse of poverty, 
cannot be urged against these decorations of the farmer’s 
home. A man may be too poor toerect a costly cottage, 
but no one is too poor to cultivate a bed of flowers, to 
plant shrubbery around his humble dwelling, or to train 
a vine to relieve its bare exterior. A beauty unattained 
by any triumph of art, is thus in the reach of the most 
obscure. Nature waits to provide, ‘‘ without money and 
without price,” the ornaments of a cultivated field, and 
the pleasures of a cultivated mind. 

Contrast for one moment, the cottage and the lawn, 
with the rude dwelling and its unkept grounds—compare 
the beauty and fragrance of flowers, with the unsightly 
weed and its rank odor—mark the difference between 
the luxuriant green of shrubbery, and the vacancy of 
barren yards, and then decide whether an hour of time 
can be better spent than in effecting such a change. 

The past few years have wrought a manifest improve- 
ment in matters of rural taste, but as yet its evidences 
are confined to cottages and farm-houses, scattered here 
and there, like oases inthe wide desert. It will be seen, 
however, that as agriculture advances, and system takes 
the place of confusion, all these things will receive the 
attention that they so richly deserve. 


Letter from New Brunswick. 





Eps. Cuttrvator—Although there is a considerable 
number of copies of the Cultivator circulated in this 
Province, and although that number is gradually increas- 
ing, few New Brunswickers are in the habit of writing 
for your great agricultural periodical. This will continue 
to be the case, until the system of direct taxation for the 
support of schools is adopted here; then you may safely 
reckon on more contributors. As you are no doubt 
aware, the science of agriculture is yet in its infancy 
among us; still there is a spirit of enterprise abroad. 
The system of rotation of crops is being generally adopt- 
ed, green crops are cultivated on a much larger scale 
than formerly, and more attentivn is given to draining; 
yet many abuses are remaining, and will remain, until 
the young agriculturist receives a thorough agricultural 
education. The notion that the farmer may safely re- 
main in ignorance of letters, formerly so prevalent, is 
fast wearing away, and the rising generation certainly 
promise to raise the agricultural profession considerably 
higher in the scale of society. The time is fast approach- 
ing when the ‘tiller of the soil,” will be no longer look- 
ed npon as inferior to the merchant and the mechanie, 
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in point of rank and respectability. The enterprising 
agriculturist who directs his attention solely to his pur- 
suit, who leaves political controversies to demagogues, 
who busies himself not in party disputes, who subscribes 
for, and reads an agricultural paper, and is constantly 
planning how he may with the least labor and expense, 
bring his farm into the highest state of cultivation, must 
needs be a happy man. His is an ennobling pursuit, his 
is an engaging and prosperous business. The failure of 
this firm in the iron trade, and the suspension of payment 
of that house in the West India trade, concern him not; 
he is independent of them. Of course the feeding of pigs 
and the cleaning of stables, are not the most engaging 
pursuit in the world, yet the thrift of hogs and cattle, 
the satisfaction of seeing them sleek and clean, and the 
value of manures, more than counterbalance the un- 
pleasantness of these things. The merchant no doubt 
feels a secret pride within his breast when he cogitates on 
his accumulating wealth —wealth gotten by honest means, 
and by his own unaided energies; and does the agricul- 
turist contemplate his fields of smiling grain, his acres 
of sweet scented clover, his orchards of golden fruit, or 
his flocks and herds with a feeling less satisfactory? I 
answer, no! 


Of the number who embark in mercantile pursuits, 
one-fourth at least, probably one-third, never see again 
the capital with which they commenced. The farmer 
commonly commences without capital; he has often the 
monarchs of the forest to contend with, but he seldom 
fails to realize the needful, though he may be obliged to 
wait long for it; yet fortune will assuredly crown his ef- 
forts sooner or later; and he seldom or never fails entirely, 
unless laziness or uncommonly bad management is the 
cause of it. While the young men of these provinces, 
and the United States, are dissatisfied, and are seeking 
a home in California and Australia,—while one exclaims 
‘¢ T can make more money in the auriferous regions in a 
month, than can be realized off a farm ina lifetime,” the 
steady farmer jogs on; he cares not for the reports that 
reach his ear from the land of gold; he weighs well the 
difficulties to be encountered, and concludesthat ‘ with. 
out pains there can be no gains,” and that the chance of 
realizing gold is twice as great there as here. Some no 
doubt get a competency, but I fear the majority do not, 
and those who return, if they do return, are commonly 
wrecks of their former selves; therefore instead of “: let- 
ting go a certainty for an uncertainty,” let the young 
men, especially inexperienced ones, turn their attention 
to some safer pursuit, instead of listening to the wild 
vagaries of fancy, which busy bodies delight to pour into 
their ears; let them become “tillers of the ground,” 
and if they do their utmost, success will crown their 
labors. J. E. Farrweatuer. Norton, Kings county, 
New Brunswick, July 1, 1852. 
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To Pickle Plums. 


A notable house-heeper has furnished us the following 
excellent mode: Take, say 14 pounds of plums, and put 
with them 7 pounds of sugar, by placing them in alter- 
nate layers with spices, in a vessel. Pour on them half 
a pint of vinegar. Then heat the vessel in the oven with 
just sufficient heat to cook them slowly, and when cook. 
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ed the process is completed. They will keep till mid- 
winter, and are very palatable, even to an invalid who 
can eat nothing else. 

Seconp Rater Pivums may, according to the same reli- 
able authority, be preserved till spring in the following 
way: Take any plums of inferior quality, [good ones we 
presume would answer quite as well,] and cover them ina 
vessel with whiskey. Next spring, when fruit is scarce, 
and the appetite keen for its preparations, soak the plums 
in cold water over night, and then stewlong. The alco- 
hol will be all driven off, but little acidity will remain, 
and but little sugar will be needed. They will be found 
very fine and agreeable. We would suggest that none 
but strict temperance people should presume to approach 
the above dangerous article, and they should be very 
careful. 

Piums ror Pies anp Puppincs 1n WINTER, may be 
kept by boiling in molasses, and depositing in jars. 


Keeping Grapes. 


A new method of keeping grapes in winter has been 
adopted to some extent in France, consisting essentially 
in hanging up the bunches separately by the smaller end, 
on wire hooks. Small 
wires, of sufficient stiff- 
ness, and a few inches 
in length, are bent in- 
to hooks in the shape 
of the letter S; one 
end is passed into the 
smaller end of the 
bunch, and the other 
placed upon a sus- 
pended hoop,as shown 
in the annexed figure. 
The position of the 
bunches causes every 
berry to hang away «¢ 
fromits neighbor,and GF 
consequently theyare §& 
less liable to rot by 
contact, than by any other arrangement. 

The hoops are suspended by three cords or wires to a 
button overhead, like the hook of a baby-jumper; and 
any convenient number of hoops may be hung successively 
under the first. The centre of the fruit room may be thus 
occupied ; and the walls may be covered by passing hori- 
zontal wires around the walls, and about a foot from them j 
to receive the hoops for the suspension of the bunches. 

This will be found much more perfect than the more 
common practice of keeping grapes upon shelves or in 
drawers. It is hardly requisite to remind those accus- 
tomed to the successful keeping of grapes, of the neces- 
sity of careful picking, the removal of imperfect or de- 
cayed berries. and of avoiding too much moisture in the 
fruit room on the one hand, and of such a degree of dry- 
ness on the other as to cause wilting. The former may 
be prevented by chloride of lime, which absorbs moisture 
rapidly ; and ‘he latter by keeping the fruit room, (which 
may be only a few feet square,) hermetically sealed— 
opening the door but once a week to examine the fruit 


| and remove any bad berries. The necessity of exclud- 
ing frost is of course obvious. 
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The Adirondack Mountains. 





Eps. Cutrivator—The following remarks are the 
result of a brief visit to the Adirondac Mountains in No- 
vember last. Should they seem pertinent to the purpose 
of the Cultivator, they are at your service. 

The group of mountains designated as the Adirondack, 
occupy an almost central position near the western line 
of the county of Essex, and to the lovers of the pictur- 
esque, afford some of the most sublimely wild scenery 
that our country can anywhere present to the eye, hills 
rising upon hills, until they attain an altitude in the hea- 
vens of more than a mile in height, sonretimes presenting 
finely arched rounded summits, and at others exhibiting 
rudely conical peaks, and in many places, sheer precipi- 
ces of more thana thousand feet in depth, and where 
they terminate below, may frequently be seen, huge bre- 
ken masses of rock strewed about, of many thousand 
tons in weight. 

These mountains are, for the most part, covered from 
near their summitts down to the base, by a dense and 
forest clad vegetation of gigantic growth, in all the wild- 
ness of primeval nature, whilst quitely resting in the 
gorge-like vallies beneath, are innumerable lakes, whose 
deep and silent waters are seldom or ever disturbed, but 
by the wild blast that breaks over their surface, or the 
sudden splash of the hunted deer, and by the wing of the 
numerous wild fowl, that at all times frequent, and give 
life to the otherwise silent repose that prevails. 

But the most interesting feature of these mountains is, 
the many and immerse size of the magnetic iron ore beds, 
which almost everywhere disclose themselves to the sight, 
along the face of the cliffs which form the sides of these 
vallies. These beds of ore are of such magnitude, as to 
prove almost inexhaustible; and when they become pro- 
perly worked, and due advantage is taken of the natural 
facilities here offered for the construction of a railroad 
from the works—a distance of about forty miles to the 
navigable waters of Lake Champlain—they will be found 
capable of furnishing our country, for ages yet to come, 
with any quantity of the finest iron and steel, that can be 
produced from any quarter of the globe. So numerous 
are these beds of ore, that from asingle point in the town 
of Newcomb—where the company have their works— 
several of them can be embraced in one sweepof the eye, 
the smallest of which, in any other region but this, would 
be considered immense in size and quantity, and when the 
country becomes properly exp!ored, there can be but lit- 
tle doubt that many more ot an equal magnitude to the 
largest of these will readily be discovered, together with 
many other useful minerals in the greatest profusion. 

A few only of the most conspicuous beds seen from 
this point of sight, have, with some degree of attention, 
been examined. That which is termed the *‘ Sandford 
bed,” has been traced along the exposed surface for a 
distance of sixteen hundred feet, and retaining a width 
of atleast five hundred. The Adirondac bed, situated 
immediately in the village, near the works, exhibits a 
width of seven hundred feet, and continues in extent a 
distance of three quarters of a mile; and but a few rods 
from this, another bed is exposed for more than a mile in 
extent, having a width of about one hundred and fifty 

feet. This enumeration may serve in some measure to 











convey a slight idea of the immense quantities of this 
most useful metal to be found in this hitherto secluded 
portion of our state. 

The principal rock which seems to constitute this vast 
mass of mountain material, and which likewise forms the 
magnificent scenery of the Adirondack country, appears 
to be that which is generally designated by geologists as 
the gneissoid division of the primary system; but as it 
embraces in such an abundant profusion, that interesting 
mineral termed bypersthene, its name has been adopted, 
so as readily to distinguish it from all other varieties. 

This hypersthene rock appears to contain, at various 
plaees, and at different elevations, all those numerous 
and immense masses of magnetie oxide of iron that so 
peculiarly charactize this entire region. These heavy 
masses of ore at this place, do not appear to be often 
found in regular veins, as at some others, but seem rath- 
er, from their great magnitude, to constitute an impor- 
tant and an essential portion of this great mountain range. 
They are in either rudely angulated forms, or else spread 
out in regular beds, to an extent of some miles together, 
and with a thickness hardly to be conceived. In some 
places they present to the eye a regular series of divi-. 
sional seams, which will most readily induce the belief 
that they possessed a uniform stratification; in others, 
again, they appear of a more solid, or of an amorphous 
nature. The average yield of these ores, from examina- 
tion, is about ninety per cent of pure magnetic oxide of 
jron—an4a the remaining ingredients are composed of 
earthy materials, principally silex. These earthy consti- 
tuents vary considerably in the different specimens ob- 
tained. They consist of serpentine, hypersthene, gar. 
nets, feldspar, labradorite, and iron pyrites, neither of 
which are of sufficient consequence to furnish any impe- 
diment to the facilities of obtaining the pure metal. 


The steely appearance presented on the fractured sur- 
faces of some of these ores, is altogether occasioned by 
the peculiar arrangement of its crystals, during the pro- 
cess of a disturbed crystalization, and not from the ac- 
tion of any of its constituent parts, as was generally sup- 
posed. All crystals must have been chemically produe- 
ed, and the action which unites them so as to form an 
entire mass, may, in a measure, be considered mechani- 
ca], and the chemical action of this ore must evidently 
have been greatly disturbed, or the crystals would have 
been perfect in their forms. The regular octahedral is 
considered the primary form of the crystals, and the 
structure of some of the layers which constitute these 
masses—particularly one belonging to the fine grained 
ore bed—have their crystals so arranged as to present an 
irregular Jamellation, parallel to the planes of the octa- 
hedron. When this occurs, the ores are generally consi- 
dered the most pure. 

The following are the minerals which appear in inti- 
mate connection with these ores, and sometimes forming 
constituent parts. 


The Serpentine found at this place, is generally, either 
in thin veins, or disseminated promiscuously throughout 
the large quantities of hypersthene which embraces the 
ore beds. Sometimes it is seen firmly welded with that 


mineral, in such a manner as to appear by degrees to 
pass inte it, asthe line of demarcation can seareely bo 
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perceived. It is found in a massive, compact state, and 


also of a fibrous structure, with the external surfaces 
usually exhibiting an irregularly striated aspect. It is of 
a light yellowish green color, passing by imperceptible 
shades, through all the various gradations of tint, into 
that of a deep green; these tints are seldom uniform in 
their appearance, being disposed in stripes, veins, or clou- 
ded all over with variously shaped spots. This mineral, 
whenever found sufficiently compact as to render it sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish, is much sought after by lapida- 
ries, for the various practical applications that can be 
made of it in their profession. When associated with 
carbonate of lime, it constitutes the verd-antique mar- 
ble, so justly appreciated when seen manufactured into 
table-tops, mantle-pieces, and other articles of ornament, 
for which it can rarely be excelled in beauty. <A vein of 
this marble is found in the bed of the stream at the vil- 
lage, but as to its dimensions, we had ne opportunity to 
determine. It had the appearance of being beautifully 
mottled with black, green, and white, but to judge of its 
merits, it should be in a polished state. 


Hypersthene.—The color of this mineral isa deep green, 
passing into a greyish black; it occurs in lamellated con- 
cretions in the greatest profusion, so as to become one of 
the principal constituents of the entire mountain range ; 
in fact to such a degree does it exist that its name has 
been appropriated to distinguish the variety of rock, that 
embraces all the iron ore beds of this region of country. 
It is intimately associated with labradorite, which mine- 
ral appears to lie through it in crystalline masses, when- 
ever it becomes visable to the sight. It has not to my 
knowledge been applicd to any practical uses. 

Garnet.—This we observed, scattered about prefusely 
in several localities visited by us, both crystalline, and in 
small masses, embedded in other minerals associated with 
those of the ere beds. They were of a deep red color, 
but we could discover none of the precious variety, al- 
though we had reason to believe that they eventually 
would be found. They are, when in a perfect condition, 
considered of great value to the jeweller, as gems for or- 
namental decorations. 

Feldspar.—This mineral is quite common in this vi- 
cinity, consisting of several distinct varieties; they gra- 
dually pass into each other, with colors ranging from 
white, red, brown, green, to blackish. Some of these 
varieties are sufficiently compact to sustain a very fine 
polish, and are then esteemed of value to the lapidary 
for ornamental purposés. 


Labradorite.—This beautiful mineral is not uncommon 
in this region of country, and is justly in great demand 
by the lapidary, as it forms one of the most interesting 
gcms that can be obtained, for his use. It receivesa fine 
polish, and when exposed to the rays of light exhibits in, 
bright opalescent reflections, the colorsof green, blue and 
bronze yellow. It is found in smali masses and laminze 
associated with the feldspar, and several other mineral sub- 
stances. A specimen of this substance, from the vicinity 
of St. Petersburgh, once sold to the Duke of Devonshire 
fur the sum of one thousand rubles. It was valued so 
highly by Catherine the second, that snuff boxes of seve- 
ral small stones, sold for fifteen hundred rubles. 





Kaolin.—A most beautiful specimen of porcelain earth 








was shown me, at this place, which had every appearance 
of being perfectly pure, bat in what abundance it could 
be obtained at the locality from whence it was taken, we 
were not informed. 

Phosphate of Lime.—This highly interesting substance 
is rapidly coming into public use as a manure, both in 
this country and in Europe, for which purpose it has been 
proved superior to anything yet made use of. A num- 
ber of specimens, of a very fine quality, were picked up 
among the fragments of rocks in these vallies, and there 
are many evidences of its existence in this vicinity, other 
than those extensive beds and veins at Crown Point, near 
the shores of the lake. 

Iron Pyrites.—This occurs in small cubic crystals in 
many of the associate minerals of the iron ore beds, and 
in one instance, we saw it disseminated in such quanti- 
ties in the ore, as to cause it speedily to disintegrate when 
but for a short time exposed to the action of atmospheric 
influences; this would at once suggest the proper method 
for preparing this ore for the smelting furnace, should it 
ever become necessary to make use of it for that pur- 
pose. This bed is situated at the base of a gently eleva- 
ted hill, but a few rods from the public street of the 
village. 

Graphite, (Black lead.) —We did not meet with this 
mineral in place, but it was not unfrequently found 
in loose pieces, often of some considerable size, strewed 
promiscuously over the surface of the ground, usually 
associated with carbonate of lime. In some instances it 
was distinctly granular in its structure; at others it ap- 
peared in lamellated scales, from the smallest particles up 
to more than an inch in diameter. The specimens found 
in the vicinity of the lower works, were of the latter va- 
riety, and exhibited the laminge in beautiful perfection, 
Among tle bills, and along the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain, wl.enever found, it is most generally in veins of 
carl onate of lime, and also in masses of the phosphate 
of that mineral. We saw no veins during our brief ex- 
aminations at this place, but have no doubt that they do 
exist in many places among the hills, and when properly 
explored, will develop themselves to the scrutizining eye 
of the investigator. J. E. 





The Long Hoe Handles. 


Man was formed to walk erect; and if compelled to’ 
walk or to labor very much stooping, he soon tires. 

We usually, here at the north, purchase our hoes with 
the handles attached—all complete; and surely they aro 
very neat—made of cast-steel, and bright as silver, with 
nicely turned handles of about four and a half feet in’ 
length—handles too short by half a foot. 

Holding, or using them, in the posture to labor with 
ease, the hoe will not reach the ground by about six in- 
ches. These answer well for side-hill work. I have been 
searching for two years, and the lungest I could find in 
New-Haven or Hartford, was four feet eight inches. 

In the south, hoes are usually formed with sockets or 
eyes for the handles—and handles made on the planta- 
tions, from five to six feet in length. 

I do not remember ever seeing a Yankee hoe in New- 


Orleans till last winter, and the handles of which were’ 
, 





only abont four feet in length. 
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I am of opinion, were the manufacturers of these 
northern hoes to make them somewhat larger and strong- 
er, with handles at least five feet in length, and introduce 
them in the south, that they would soon supercede in a 
measure, the heavy and clumsy ones there used ; and the 
light ones with long handles, take the place of the short 
at the north. Respectfuily, S. Tiunorson. Canton, 
Conn., July 12, 1852. 


, 
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Production of Hay on the Western Prairies. 


The natural prairie grass, although a great favorite by 
many, for the purposes of hay, is nevertheless very in- 
ferior, under the most favorable management, to timothy. 
Both timothy and clover flourish on the broken prairies, 
and are so easily cultivated that no reasonable excuse can 
be urged for using for hay the indigenous grasses. An 
unbroken prairie is perfectly level, and the soil is so easi- 
ly cultivated, that no exertion whatever is required to 
keep the surface smooth, so that when the land is seeded 
with the cultivated grasses, the original smoothness is re- 
tained without much effort. The vegetable mould ranging 
from one to two feet in depth on high rolling prairies accom. 
panied with a rich and friable sub-soil, imparts to the cul- 
tivated grasses a luxuriance and rankness of growth, that 
can only be obtained in other countries by a very expen- 
sive process of cultivation. The cost of growing timothy, 
clover, and herds grass hay, on the valley of the Upper 
Mississippi does not certainly exceed one half what is 
necessary ina timbered country, and yet the cash value 
of hay, in the markets of the river towns and cities is 
fully as great as what is obtained in the interior cities of 
New-York and Pennsylvania. The average price of hay 
in St. Louis is $12 per ton, and in New-Orleans from $15 
to $20 per ton. The demand keeps pace with the sup- 
ply, and the present prospeet is in favor of a continua- 
tion of high prices for all kinds of forage, as the demand 
in the lower Mississippi towns and cities increases quite as 
rapidly as the increase of the northern supply. 

At many points along the Mississippi a suitable quality 
of prairie land, for the production of hay. corn, and other 
spring crops, may be had for $5 peracre, which will yield 
in timothy, in an average of seasons two tons of superior 
quality of hay per acre. These lands may be had in any 
quantity within a distance of from five to ten miles of 
shipping points, on the river, and their fertility is such 
that for a long period of time they would yield in ave- 
rage of seasons, the above yield, without any apparent 
deterioration, requiring, however, to be occasionally bro- 
ken up and sown with oats or other crops, to be again re- 
seeded with grasses. 

The most extensive hay farm that has yet come within 
our observation, belongs to the Messrs. Bonnells, consist- 
ing of six hundred acres of a timothy meadow, made en- 
tirely on a rich prairie, and located in the upper part of 
Lee county, some fifteen miles from theriver. This firm 
will ship this year from the port of Keokuk, Iowa, some 
seven hundred tons of timothy hay, which at this moment 
is packed away in one of the extensive brick warehouses 
of that city. It is packed in bales about the size of cot- 








ton bales, weighing each from 250 to 300 Ibs. hay, and is 
put up in a suitable condition to ship to California or any 
ether distant portion of the world, if necessity should re- 





quire it. The press employed for bailing is worked by 
screws and lever, and cost $200, and four men with it 
and a horse will readily bail three tons of hay per day, 
including the preparation of the hoops, which is the con- 
stant work of one man to supply the hands whilst bail- 
ing. We know of but few branches of productive in- 
dustry that pays better than growing hay on the prairies 
for the southern markets, and at some other time a fur- 
ther discussion of the subject may be expected. W. G. 
Epmunpson. Keokuk, Towa. 





Management of Manures. 





Eps. Cortrvator—I notice in the Cultivator for July 
some inquiries of ‘‘ K.” in regard to the preservation of 
manure, and as my attention has been of late much oc- 
cupied in observing the effect of different manures, I read 
his inquiries with unusual interest. 

I will now state how I have managed with portions of 
my megnure, for a number of years, with good success. 
In dull weather in haying, I haul all the manure from 
my yards and sheds to the field where I expect to use it 
the next season, and place in a pile as perpendicular as 
may be, and concave onthe top. If muck or soil are at 
hand, I mix in an equal quantity or more, with the ma- 
nure—and in all cases, I cover the sides and top of the 
pile with either muck, soil, or turf, grass side down. I 
suffer it to remnin till the frost is out of the sides and 
top in the spring, then shovel it into another pile, taking 
care to mix the muck or soil with the manure, uniform- 
ly through the heap. This is but little labor, as a man 
will work over forty or fifty loads inaday. He ought 
tu commence the new-heap very near the old, and so fol- 
low on till the whole is thoroughly composted. 

I have invariably found this to be the best of manure, 
I have had occasion to use stable manure in the same 
field, on the same crop, and without an exception, that 
part manured with the compost yielded the best crop. 
The manure ‘ K.” expects to use in August ought to be 
treated in the same manner—at least it should be cover- 
ed with soil or turf. I think the sooner he removes it 
from the cellar, the better ;'still it will not be as good as 
if it lay longer in the pile before being used. 

I manure my corn in the hill, or if not, I spread it on 
the top of the land, and harrow it in. I finished plow- 
ing under manure on sod or heavy land, some years 
since. I consider it half lost. Manure should not be 
used in a green state; and as a general rule, it is cheap. 
er to compost it in the field than in the yard. The com- 
post heaps should be so formed as to retain all the rain 
possible. J.O. Puetpes. Simsbury, Ct., July 3, 1852. 
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Ice-water in Wells. 








Davip Tuomas, of Aurora, N. Y., informs us of a 
mode successfully adopted for having ice-water always 
at hand, without the trouble of preparing it as wanted. 
A large block of ice (some 15 or 20 Ibs.) was thrown 
into the well, and in a day or two, orassoon as dissolved. 
a delicious coolness was imparted to the water, which re- 
mained for many days. The effect would be immediat. 
if the ice were thrown in after being broken fine. Tv 


those who cannot have constant access to an ice-house, 
this would be a great convenience, and would save much 
labor in any case. 
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Varieties of Poultry, and their Management. 





Eps. Cuttivatror—In response to my notice in the last 
Cultivator, I have received several applications for infor- 
mation on the subject of poultry, and shall accept your 
very polite invitation to reply through the Cultivator. 

Joun Gites, Esq., of Providence, one of the most 
skillful breeders of fowls, and proprietor of one of the 
largest and most splendid collections of ornamental poul- 
try in this country, (for a brief notice of the collection 
see Cultivator, page 53 of the current volume,) has sent 
me a communication containing several questions, on top- 
ics which, in my opinion, are of general interest. I 
therefore propose in the present article, to offer a few 
very hastily written suggestions, in reply to those inqui- 
ries. 

The gentleman inquires first—What is the best breed 
for profit? The profit on poultry may arise either from 
its sale, or its use as an article of domestic consumption. 
It is presumed the question refers to the former, and the 
true answer appears to be, that as the cost of rearing the 
different varieties, aside from the first cost of the stock, 
differs but little, the most profitable fowls to sell are 
those for which there is the greatest demand; not neces- 
sarily those which are intrinsically the best, but those for 
which fashion calls. That real utility has as little control 
of fashion on this subject, as in other matters of taste, is 
apparent from the fact that so many different varieties 
have each in its turn, held the highest place in public es- 
timation. Indeed, almost.every breed known has had 
its day of popularity. It is but a few years since the na- 
tive fowls were the best, and almost only fowls we 
had; then came several European varieties—first in order 
of time, the Poland, then the Dorking, Creole and Span- 
ish, held each its brief reign, and after those then came 
marching (they never walk,) on the ponderous birds of 
Asia, in unnumbered varieties. Three years since, the 
most profitable fowls to sell were the Cochin China and 
Shanghaes; now the public taste demands nothing less 
than the gigantic Chittagongs. This fowl is no more dif- 
cult to raise; is the largest known variety; not yet com- 
mon, and commands a higher price than any other fowl. 
As evidence of my sincerity, Iadd that I have, myself, 
disposed of all other fowls, and am raising this noble va- 
riety alone. 


I am asked secondly— Which breed is best for the ta- 
ble and laying? These two qualities are, in my judg- 
ment, inconsistent and antagonistic; they may, and often 
do, co-exist in a good degree, but it is too much to expect 
the same fowls to excel in both. Some fowlsare so good 
layers, that they will lay almost constantly during all the 
season of the year, when they might be expected to gain 
flesh. The aggregate loss to the fowl is five or six times 
its ownentire weight, and it follows, almost as a matter’ of 
course, that good, that is superior layers, grow poor. 
On the other hand, if fowls are kept for the table mere/y, 
the less they lay the better, as it is well known that 
those are best for this use, which are prevented by art 
from laying at all. The quality of fowls is strongly in- 


fluenced by constitutional temperament. In some the 


brain and nervous system predominate, and such fowls 
will be more intelligent, active, uneasy, roving, and, (I 





beg their pardon,) more mischievous than others. These 
fowls are of the nervous temperament, and would proba- 
bly be better to lay than to acquire flesh or fat. This 
description applies to the Game, Poland, Bolton Grey, 
Spanish, &c. In other fowls we observe such an organi- 
zation as is connected with the lymphatic temperament. 
In these the alimentary system predominates. The or- 
gans of digestion, secretion, absorption and assimulation, 
act undisturbed by brain or nerves, and fowls of this class 
may be expected to feed well, keep quiet, sleep undis- 
turbed, grow rapidly, and at last come to the table with 
large, plump forms, tender and juicy flesh. and a. flavor 
that would tempt anepicure. This description, will per- 
haps, cover the Dorking, Shanghaes, Cochin China, 
Chittagong, &c. It is admitted, that these fowls have in 
some instances produced very large numbers of eggs— 
still, it is probably true, that where eggs alone are the 
object, they can be produced at less cost from the small 
fowls. For the table there is nothing to compare with 
the large Asiatic fowls, and of all these, the very best in 
my opinion, is the pure Chittagong. 

A third question proposed tome is— Which is the most 
ornamental, with laying qualities combined? This is 
very much a matter of fancy, and de gustibus non dispu- 
tandem. Of the large fowls, the most showy is the Chit- 
tagong. As a general remark, the European varieties 
are the most beautiful in form and color. Of these, the 
Spanish has a fine form, and the Dorking a still better. 
The former of these is admired for its shining ~black col- 
or, and glowing ornaments of the head; the latter as a 
fowl without fault, having all good qualities, yet none in 
the highest degree. The beautiful game fowl is too well 
known to need any description here. Among small 
fowls, there is nothing prettier than the Speckled Ham. 
burgh. It is well formed, somewhat resembling the wild 
pigeon. Its color is beautiful, and its whole appearance 
indicates refinement, sprightly activity, and purity of 
blood. 

A fourth question is— What fowls are most hardy and 
easy to raise? JI answer, the common or native fowls. 
All other fowls, so far as Iam acquainted, require a lit- 
tle care, but the natives are so many living witnesses that 
they can live without any. Greatimprovement has been 
made in poultry, undoubtedly, but those only can take 
advantage of it who are willing to give some thought and 
labor to the subject. All such persons may take their 
choice of varieties, and will find no insurmountable diffi- 
culty in raising any breed they may select. 


My correspondent inquires further—Is there any sure 
cure for the roup? fam sorry to say that in my opin- 
ion, there is not. I do not think the nature of the dis- 
case is known, or even its cause. Its treatment bas, as 
yet, been entirely empirical. The disease has commonly 
been charged to neglect and exposure to cold and water ; 
but this is not true, for the disease is by no means con- 
fined to the flocks of thecareless. Fowls bred inthe city 
are more exposed to the disease, and those in close con- 
finement still more so. There is somewhere a viola- 
tion of some law of their physical organization. A chick- 
en is a compound of certain chemical elements, each of 
which is essential to the existence of the animal, and all 
of which are derived from its food. It is my opinion 
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that when confined there may be one or more of these ele- 
ments for which no provision is made in their food. Of 
course no intelligent prescription can be made for the 
disease, until by patient study of their nature, and care- 
ful observation of their habits when free, we shall dis- 
cover its cause. Perhaps the best thing to be done in 
the case of very valuable fowls, is to send them to some 
suitable person in the country, to breed them under more 
favorable circumstances, than in an infested flock shut up 
in the city. Chickens so reared will go to the city with 
better constitutions and be more likely to resist the dis- 
ease. 

I am asked finally, What varieties have you, and at 
what prices? I have furnished fowls for my neighbors 
of the Dorking, Spanish, Creole, Cochin China, Shanghae, 
&c., but on my own farm I am raising but one kind, and 
that is the Chittagong. 

These appear to me so much superior to all others, that 
having disposed of all former kinds, I procured, last 
spring, five layers, and from these have the prospect of 
raising about two hundred chickens. A part I shall keep, 
another portion distribute among my friends and have a 
small number to sell. If applied for early, the price will 
be, for good specimens, five dollars a pair. A very few 
select ones have been already engaged at a higher price. 
Most of the other varieties inthis neighborhood can be 
furnished at prices somewhat less. 


I have, in this very imperfect manner, replied to the 
questions proposed, so far as was intended in this com- 
munication. I have a great many other questions re- 
ceived, but must beg indulgence until after the hurry of 
harvest. Ihave a larger number of applications from 
the different states of our country on this subject, than I 
anticipated, but not one too many, as it indicates a very 
genergl interest in the subject, cheering to those who are 
turning away from the distracting and demoralizing ob- 
jects of ambition to the majority of mankind, to the in- 
nocent and quiet pleasures of rural life. With sentiments 
of respect Iam yours truly, Jonn T. ANDREW. West 
Cornwall, Conn. 


~ vs 
we 


Dairying on the Western Prairies. 








The retail price of butter during the month of April, 
in all the Mississippi towns and cities, ranged from twenty 
to thirty cents per Ib., and so difficult is it to get a regu- 
lar supply of good butter, that respectable families are 
willing to contract by the year, at from fifteen to eighteen 
cents per lb., including, of course, the winter months. 
Cheese retails at from eight to twelve cents per lb., and 
the market is supplied mainly from Ohio. The New Or- 


_ leans market, is open to the farmers of the Upper Mis- 


sissippi valley, at least nine months out of twelve, and 
with a trifling effort on the part of the northern farmers, 
the entire trade of that great emporium, might be se. 
cured to this valley, instead of being supplied with pro- 
visions from New-York, Pennsylvania, and other eastern 
and northern states. Butter in New-Orleans is ordinari- 
ly worth fifty cents per lb., and that market is mainly 
supplied from the dairies of Orange and other neighbor- 
ing counties of New-York, where the price of good land, 
suitable for grazing, is worth from fifty to one hundred 
dollars per acre, and where the cost of transportation is 





fully as great, if not greater, than from the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley. The dairymen of Orange, had no difficulty 
in contracting, the past autumn, for their entire dairies, at 
thirty-five cents per lb., whilst an Iowa farmer, with the 
low estimate that is placed upon his skill in this line, in 
summer and autumn months, cannot get more than ten, 
and at the farthest eighteen cents per lb., for the pro- 
duce of his dairy by the season. 

This defect will shortly be removed, and an example 
once successfully established, will renovate the whole 
business so as to place western dairying ona par with the 
same business in any other portion of the union, with the 
additional advantages of cheap land, good water, easy 
access to markets, and an almost boundless extent of 
suitable land for the business that cannot be surpassed in 
any country for its grass and vegetable producing powers. 
A colony of dairy farmers from Orange county, New- 
York, have lately arrived in Muscatine county, Iowa, 
being in an exact parrallel line of latitude with their for- 
mer residence, and have brought all their appliances with 
them, and in their purchases have selected mainly witha 
view of carrying on the dairy business ona large and 
respectable scale. The butter will be stored in ice houses, 
and properly packed for the New Orleans market, where 
one of their eompary will be located to receive and dis- 
pose of the entire produce of the company, or rather of 
the colony. From experiments already made, an acre 
of Iowa land, costing some five or ten dollars per acre, 
within five or ten miles of the river, will produce, with 
less labor, a greater quantity of butter and of equal if 
not superior quality to that produced on the high priced 
and highly taxed lands of Orange county. The experi- 
ment now being made, is in the hands of some forty com- 
petent, wealthy, and intelligent families, and we shall 
watch the progress made, and report thereon indue time, 
as further developments may make it desirable. 

The very best quality of land, with tolerably good im- 
provements may be had for from five to fifteen dollars 


per acre, which for dairying or for any other purpose - 


adapted for northern farming, cannot be surpassed. What 
is most wanted here, is men of capital, having had long 
experience in the practical details of agriculture, who 
will combine, with their money, labor, and skill, a scien- 
tific course of husbandry, suited to the circumstances of 
the soil, climate and other influences of the country, and 
with such men and means, western farming can be made 
the most profitable and pleasurable pursuit that could 
engage the attention of an intelligent mind. W. G. Ep- 
MUNDSON. Keokuk, Iowa. 


~~ 
—— 





Crover ror Wueat.—According to Lawes’ experi- 
ments, the clover that would make a ton and a half of 
hay, would contain 60 Ibs. of nitrogen, which, if plowed 
in, would be sufficient. if al/ were assimilated, to in- 
crease the following wheat crop 12 bushels per acre, and 
the clover roots six bushels more. 


Harrowing Wheat 1s Sprine.—Myron Adams, of 
East Bloomfield, N. Y., who barrows his wheat early in 
spring, with a heavy harrow, thinks it increases the crop 
from two to five bushels per acre. It also greatly as. 
sists the growth of the clover seed, sown just preceding 
the harrowing. 
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The General Theory of Cultivation. 
Eps. Cuttivaror—The cultivation of the soil, tugeth- 


er with the improvement of those animals which are given 
us as aids in the work, is a noble employment, and fur- 





nishes the mind with exhaustless subjects of thought. 
There are two systems of belief that obtain fully my 
credence. The one embodies the heaven-given rules to 
make the moral soil, which sin has cursed, bring forth 
nourishment for the more enduring part of man;—the 
other teaches how to provide with the least toil for the 
wants of the body—to clothe the most unsightly and bar- 
ren places with beauty and compel them to add to man’s 
comfort and luxury. Though by our fallen condition we 
are compelled ‘‘to eat bread in the sweat of our brow,” 
we are not obliged to gather it by the most laborious 
process, to eat the earth’s most uncultivated products, 
or to dwell in the most rude and uncomfortable habita- 
tions. But rather it is a high virtue to overcome the ob- 
stacles thrown in onr way—to acquire skill in increasing 
and appropriating the precious things ‘‘ contained in the 
everlasting hills.” 

I am not qualified by experience or education to give 
rules for farming. I write simply to express the profit 
and gratification your paper affords me, and to throw 
out a word of caution, chiefly to your correspondents. 

A writer on breeding horses, after many good obser- 
vations about the best stock, training, &c., says, ‘*‘ Idoubt 
whether any kind of early training will raise the head of 
a lubber or keep down the head of a flyer.” Another 
writer on education makes the same statement—no col- 
leges however good can make statesmen of dunces, and 
no want of education can long keep down the mind in 
which nature has lodged the elements of greatness. 

Now what is this but asserting that no land is to be 
cultivated but the best; yet most of your correspondents 
think all lands may be made good—that there is no need 
of “dunce” or ‘liubber” land anywhere. Whoare our 
great men,but those whose great minds education has made 
greater? What are our best horses and cattle, but those 
that b, continual improvement have been raised from the 
common stock? It may cause a smile to see men of 
science and dunces, ‘‘lubber” and ‘“ flying” horses on 
the same page; still one and the same principle is at 
work in the production of higher forms of life, whether 
applied to the physical or moral world—to animals or 
men, viz; CULTIVATION. 

There are many farmers, who by the continual selec- 
tion of their best animals for breeding, might havea stock 
equal to any of the high-sounding English nomenclature. 
Would it not be wiser then, to keep more prominent this 
fact, and excite emulation in improving our stock at home, 
than to search creation over afier improved animals. I 
do not think it possible to make a perfect Black Hawk 
by obliging him to eat from a high manger, and yet the 
lacing of the Indian baby to the board has some influence 
in the right formation of the man, contributes something 
to the beauty and nobility of the chieftain, and gives him 
power to spring the bow and wield the battle axe. You 
cannot make a perfect gentleman by merely removing a 
pair of clumsy boots and compelling the same clumsy 
heels in calf to go through college; nor can a pair of 
cowhide boots conceal the science and dignified bearing 








of the scholar, who chooses to walk in these in the hon. 
orable calling of a tiller of the soil. Deep plowing will 
not cause a large crop on poor land, without manure. 
Feeding a colt on bay alone, will not be likely to produce 
a high spirited creature from a low stock in a single gen- 
eration; but let a few vats be added, preserve the best 
for breeders for a series of years, with other things cor- 
responding, and you may work wonders. There un- 
doubtedly is a great difference in the quality of stock; 
yet itisan old and true saying that ‘‘a bad cow may 
have a good calf,” and when this happens let us take 
good care of it. The conclusion I would draw from these 
remarks is, that from the best materials we can obtain, 
by the best means in our power, we should improve our 
stock and elevate ourselves, never forgetting that what 
has been done, may be done again. Warner. West- 


port, Essex county, N. Y. 
——___+@e—____——- 


Advantages of Agricultural Reading. 


Eps. Cutrivator—I have been a careful peruser of 
The Cultivator for several years. To me it is a source 
of great enjoyment, in an agricultural point of view; it 
is a visitor who is anxiously waited for, and most parti- 
cularly welcomed; a visitor who leaves an indelible im- 
pression and gratifying influence, and one who for years 
to come, should I live, I wish to invite to my fireside. 
I can remember when I borrowed of a distant neighbor 
the Genesee Farmer, and how some of the neighbors 
called me the Genesee Farmer, when I told them some 
of the ‘‘ big stories” of large crops, and handsome shap- 
ed cattle, &c., &c., all of which they ‘‘ poohed” at, 
and said ‘‘ book farming would ruin any man,” and 
‘‘ book farming was a complete humbug.” In fagt they 
said enough to convince me that one party or the other 
were consummate blockheads. But I was determined 
to try to learn something of the profession to which I 
was becoming more attached. I had not the advanta- 
ges of an early education in all the particulars which 
one learns who has been reared on a farm, and I thought 
I had better read upon the subject, whether I practiced 
or not. I was fifteen years of age when I moved ona 
farm, and up to this time I had never seen a grain of 
wheat. I had always been at school, and like a great 
many others, did not appreciate my opportunity. About 
this time my parents concluded to invest their little pro- 
perty ina farm in thecounty of Cayuga. When we got 


on our farm, everything looked strange to me; and as 
for my parents, they were but a trifle in advance of me; 
my father did not feel competent to manage a farm of 
one hundred acres. But what I have read upon agri- 
culture jas been of vast importance to me, whether I 
practice or not. My testimony is, that I would not 
change for money that which I have learned from your 
paper. I would not even part with those old numbers ; 
every one of them isa gem to me, and if they could 
talk, they would tell of being badly chafed by use. 

The success that has attended my farming operations, 
is wholly attributable to what I have gleaned from works 
upon the subject. I think every man, if he has no more 
than four acres of good land, should read, that he may 
become more wise, and improve that little to the best 
advantage. What if we do not “ follow the Cultivator,” 
as some say; it enlightens our minds, and I get hints 
every month, that I would ask one dollar a piece for. 
And I judge that some of them will come in play, and 
turn something into what will help pay for my farm. 
Cus. E. Rorre. Scipio, N. ¥Y. 
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Particultural Department. 


————_————___ 
Notes on Strawberries. 





R. G. Parpee, of Palmyra, N. Y., is one of the most 
indefatigable collectors of varieties and enthusiastic cul- 
tivators of the strawberry in this country. He has given 
& thorough trial to some forty or fifty sorts. As he has 
made very accurate observations on season, size, quality, 
and productiveness, a few brief notes, the substance of 
which he has furnished us, together with personal obser- 
vations on his garden, will doubtless be received with in- 
terest. 

Burr’s New Pine—the earliest by three or four days 
of nearly 50 varieties, and the best flavored of all. As 
a proof of their continued productiveness, successive 
pickings of heavy crops at each time, were made on the fol- 
lowing days,—June Ist, 12th, 18th,26th,and July Ist. Be- 
sides this, they were picked exery day for the table, and 
a few occasionally as late as July 13th. It bears well in 
sun and shade; in hills, rows, and masses; and full as 
long, but not quite so late, as Jenny’s Seedling and some 
others. The size of the largest specimens were full up 
to 44 inches in circumference 

Monroe Scarlet—(one of Ellwanger & Barry’s Seed- 
lings,) bore the largest quantity of large size fruit on the 
trial-bed. Five foot-stalks from one plant, produced 80 
really large sized berries. Many other plants of this sort, 
in other parts of the garden, bore similarly, and contin- 
ued long. The size was from 24 to 43 inches in circum- 
ference. 

Hovey’s bore well in masses and in hills—one specimen 
measured full six inches in circumference, and a large 
number four to five. 

Willey bore abundantly in hills and rows—a medium 
size, hard, pleasant fruit. 

Moyamensing Pine, is, July 13, bearing finely, of real- 
ly large, fine fruit. 

Walker’s Seedling and McAvoy’s Superior, also con- 
tinue to bear well. 

Crimson Cone pleases me very much—bore a large 
supply of beautiful, acid fruit. 

Jenny’s Seedling has done well. 

Lizzie Randolph is of the largest average size, but 
quite deficient in flavor. 

R. G. Pardee adds, ‘‘I have before me a smal! stem 
of the ‘ Large White Province’ currant, of which the 
fruit of three currants measure each full 9-16 of aninch 
in diameter, and more than 13 in circumference.” It 
appears to be about the size of the cherry currant. 

Cuartes Downinc, of Newburgh, remarks, “ Our 
strawberry crop has been fine—nothing in flavor exceeds 
Black Prince in my soil.” 





Profits of Raspberry Culture. 


A correspondent at Newburgh, N. Y., writes, “In 
consequence of severe winter, we have no cherries but a 
few Dukes and Morellos—we shall have no peaches, and 
very few pears—curculios have taken all the plums. Our 
Raspberries are now ripe, and are fine—the Large Red 
Antwerp is much the best for market purposes; 
one person 12 miles north of us sends daily to New-York 








market from six hundred to a thousand pint baskets, for 
which he receives fifteen cents each, wholesale.” That 
is, $90 to £150 per day. 


New and Old Fruits for Western New-York. 








No list of fruits was probably ever made by any one 
cultivator, that entirely suited another. The differences 
in palates, purposes, treatment, soil, and seasons, are such 
as produce, necessarily, some variation in the estimate 
of the different sorts. But as every one increases his 
knowledge of fruits, and of the experiments of others, 
he is enabled to decide more understandingly for himself 
—and to avoid being led by the nose, as was a certain 
uninformed neighbor, who changed the top of his pear 
trees three times before bearing, as each successive sort 
came into fashion, and was recommended and then dis- 
carded by his novelty-seeking friends. 

The following list of the most valuable among the 
newer sorts, condensed from the last report of the Fruit 
Committee of the Genesee Valley Horticultural Society, 
is, in most cases the result of mueh experience, and may 
be of essential benefit in assisting inexperienced cultiva- 
tors in making a selection. Ina very few instances the 
committee differed in their estimates, but this was usual- 
ly in the case of quite new fruits, in relation to which 
there had been but very limited trial. The kind or spe- 
cies, are given in the order of their season, beginning with 

SrrawBeERRIES.—Burr’s New Pine, Large Early 
Scarlet, Boston Pine, Hovey’s Seedling, Hudson, or Ri- 
val Hudson, and Crimson Cone. Ellwanger & Barry’s 
Genesee, was recommended as eminently worthy of trial. 

Currants.—Cherry, remarkable for size, being the 
largest red. 

Victoria, remarkable for its long bunches and late ri- 
pening. 

RaspBERRIES.—Lorge Fruited Monthly—has pro- 
duced a fine crop in autumn. Needs protection. and the 
careful removal of suckers. 

Cuerries.—Early Purple Guigne—the best early 
sort. 

Reine Hortense—beautiful and exccllent. 

Governor Wood—very early, large, pale red, delicious. 

Doetor—good, valuable for its earliness. 

The following are noticed ,— Belle d’Orleans, beautiful, 
but not high flavored; Monstreuse de Mezel, about the 
size of Napoleon, dark mahogany color, very firm; and 
Rockport Bigarreau, ‘‘ simpty a good cherry, not equal 
to some of the old sorts.” This latter opinion of the 
chairman was dissented from by some others of the com- 
mittee, who esteemed the fruit more highly. 


Preacnes.—Crawford’s Early—continues a universal 
favorite—which has led to an overstocked market of fruit 
at its period of ripening; Crawford’s Late,—promises to 
be an important late variety; Druid Hill,—has proved a 
fine, white-fleshed peach, and merits extensive trial. 
Peche de Vigne, fruited the past season for the first time, 
proves of high flavor, ripens late, and for three years has 
been entirely free from the curl. 

Piums.—Jefferson, Lawrence, and Reine Claude de 
Bavay, are specially recommended for excellence, the 
latter also for its lateness, hanging long on the tree and 
improving by shrivelling. 
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Pears —The following are merely named as having 
been proved by abundant experience, of first quality :-— 
Madeleine, Bartlett, Osband’s Summer, [the latter some- 
times of inferior guality,] Seckel, Swan’s Orange, Ste- 
vens’ Genesee, Virgalieu, Gray Doyenne. In addition 
to these, the Bloodgood is recommended as being usual- 
ly, and Dearborn’s Seedling, as always excellent,—but 
mostly too small for market. Doyenne d’Ete, a small, 
new. early variety, giveshigh promise. Summer Frank- 
real and Tyson are recommended as valuable summer 
pears. Among autumn varieties, Louise Bonne of Jer- 
sey, Dix, Swan’s Orange, Belle Lucrative, Bezide Mon- 
tigny, Oswego Beurre, Flemish Beauty, Beurre Diel on 
quince, Doyenne Boussock, and Duchesse d’Orleans, are 
all named as very valuable; and the following new sorts, 
as giving high promise,—Beurre Goubalt, St. Andre, 
Beurre Superfine, Beurre de Waterloo, and Beurre de 
Konig. Winter pears,—Vicar, of Winfield, Winter 
Nelis, Prince’s St. Germain, New Winter Beurre, are 
all very highly recommended, as well as Easter Beurre, 
for the best long keeper, and the Pourd and Cutillac as 
large productive cooking varieties. Doyenne Goubalt 
promises highly, and deserves extensive trial. Mremberg 
and Glout Morceau have disappointed expectation so far. 

Apptes.—The committee do not go into detail, but 
particularly commend the Gravenstein, Dyer, Red Cana- 
da, Melon, and Northern Spy ; and also those standard 
old varieties, the Rhode Island Greening, Baldwin, 
Roxbury Russet, Spitzenburgh, Swaar, and [ Westfield] 
Seek-no-further. 





———_+@ 
Curl in the Peach. 


This malady, which has of late years become so formida- 
le, causing in frequent instances, the young fruit to drop to 
the ground, and the lessening or destroying the crop, has 
induced a great deal of examination and inquiry, with 
very little satisfactory result. All our observations and 
experiments, however, point towards keeping the tree in 
a vigorous state of growth, by means of manure, good 
culture, and a free shortening-in of the branches, as be- 
ing the best mode of lessening the disaster. 

As to its cause, doctors disagree. Frost, minute in- 
sects, a fungus or mildew, and an epidemic like the cho- 
lera and potato rot, have all had their earnest advocates. 
Very careful and minute examinations the present sea- 
son, during all the stages of growth, from the first pro- 
trusion of the point of the young leaf, to its full expan- 
sion, by means of a very powerful sextuple achromatic 
microscope, failed to reveal the least appearance of either 
insect or parasitic plant. All that could be seen, was at 
first faint discolorations of the cellular tissues, which 
gradually increased till the leaf became a rough, distorted 
mass of disease. 





Rose Insects—Striped Bug. 


Extract from a letter dated Greaifield,7 mo. 5, 1852, 
*‘ Our rose leaves have been much damaged by a small 
greenish (not green,) worm, which leaves the nervures 
and feeds on the parenchymous parts, so that the frame- 
work remains, though its verdure has departed. The 
other morning I threw air-slacked lime over them, and 
am strongly inclined to believe their work is at an end. 

‘* The Striped-bug fares no better when he is limed 
among the cucumbers. I cannot discover that the lime 
hurts the leaves.” 











Absurdities—Cross-cultivation. 





In a recent letter, a correspondent writes,—‘‘ A rose 
was lately taken to a sewing society at , which at- 
tracted much attention. It was described to me by one 
who was present, when I brought Tricolor d’Orleans 
from my garden, and it was pronounced the same. The 
report was, that it was obtained of —— ——, and that 
his wife had twisted the roots of a red and white rose 
together—that they twain became one, and this striped 
rose was the result. 

** Well, I mentioned the circumstance toa company 
at my house, and declared she had performed 
a similar operation, (with other sorts, however,) and the 
consequence was a new fine rose!” 











*Can these things be, 
* And overcome us like a summer cloud 
* Without our special wonder ?” 


‘“‘T have no doubt she believes in the truth of her 
statement. So do people believe that two half buds of 
an apple tree may be soldered into one, and make a par- 
ti-flavored fruit; and J am prepared to believe it ,—as soon 
as they shall take two buds from my hand, and produce 
an apple, half and half, from two very different sizes, fla- 
vors, and colors, with a month’s difference in the time 
of ripening. 

‘* How is it about planting two potatoes of different 
colors together, [inthe same hill?] It is said the off- 
spring will be mottled! Who has carefully tried the ex- 
periment? If the Newtown Pippin roughens the bark 
below the graft, in the course of a year or two, why may 
not one potato affect another of a different color?” 


RrauarKks.—We. can perceive no difference in the ab. 
surdity of twisting two rose roots, or of planting two po- 
tatoes together, to producea mixed result. Either of 
them strikes us as very much like twisting the legs of a 
black and white calf together, to produce a spotted heif- 
er. There are but two ways in which a combination of 
qualities in two plants can take place. One is the pro- 
duction of a new variety, that is, a new individual, by 
means of seed; and the other is cementing together two 
portions of two distinct individuals, asin budding and 
grafting. 

By seed—cross-fertilization, or dusting the pistils of one 
plant from the anthers of another, will produce a new 
individual, possessing more or less of the properties of 
both, intimately blended, so that the smallest shoot on 
any part of the plant will furnish a perfect specimen of 
the combination in any other part. 


But in a union by placing the parts together, this inti- 
mate blending can never take place. The graft and the 
stock both retain their distinct identity. Whena pear 
is grafted on a quince, the graft isa complete pear, and the 
stock a complete quince. If twohalved buds could pos- 
sibly be made to grow after being cut through the heart, 
one side of the tree would be of one sort, and the other 
side of the other sort. The mixture could not extend 
up through the hundred branches and shoots. In the 
case of the Newtown Pippin, (and in every other grafted 
tree,) the growing wood of the stock is elaborated and 
furnished by the leaves of the graft, and hence some. 
thing of the peculiarity of the latter is imparted to the 
former for the time being, and in a very slight degree ; 
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for let a shoot grow from the stock, and it will immedi- 
ately exhibit all the characteristics of that stock, even if 
it has been fed from the leaves of the graft for 50 years 
previously. 

But when two unlike potatoes are planted in the same 
hill, or two dissimilar rose roots twisted together, there 
is no connexion or communication whatever, between 
them. Each distinct plant receives sap from its own roots 
and from no other, and the leaves return the juice to its 
own roots, and tono other. There is no conduit or 
feeder across from one to the other. Consequently, no 
mixture can possibly take place ; and in such experiments 
as may have appeared to favor this opinion, other causes 
must be looked for. 





oh 
we 


The Apple Disease. 





There is in this vicinity this season a disease which at- 
tacks the apple and quince, very similar to the pear blight. 
It first blackens the end of the leaf, then descends to the 
bud, and from there to the wood, which it speedily sur- 
rounds and kills. It generally commences at the end of 
a limb, but sometimes it first blights a few leaves three 
or four feet from the end of the limb, and then works 
its way down to the wood and destroys it. In some cases 
it confines its ravages to the north side of the tree; at 
others to the south, and again in all its parts. We look 
upon its progress with no small solicitude. Can you throw 
any light upon the subject? R.G.P. Palmyra, July 
14, 1852. 

This malady has appeared to greater or less extent for 
many years past in Western New-York and elsewhere, 
without apparently increasing, or producing as yet any 
very serious result on the apple. In some parts of the 
western states, however, its attacks are much more viru- 
lent, and serious doubts are entertained by some wheth- 
er the apple can long maintain its position as one of the 
fruits of the west. 

Many wise heads (to say nothing of the number of 
foolish ones) have endeavored to ‘“ throw light” upon it, 
but like the investigators of the causes of the potato rot, 
they have instead, generally thrown darkness, and should 
we presume to join their company in this labor, we should 
certainly succeed no better. We can therefore only af- 
ford our correspondent the melancholy satisfaction of 
knowing that after long research nothing is yet ascer- 
tained. Eps. 
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Northern Spy in Ohio. 





The high celebrity of the Northern Spy Apple in Wes- 
tern New-York, and in all places whither its crops have 
been sent, has caused much interest in relation to its qua- 
lity as grown elsewhere. A few imperfect specimens 
produced near Boston, did not give a favorable impres- 
sion. But it appears by a communication in the Ohio 
Cultivator, from James W. Weld, of Richfield, Summit 
Co., Oiiiv, that a single trial at that place has proved em- 
ineutly successful. The fruit was grown from grafts set 
ina bearing tree, and is stated to be *‘ the best single va- 
riety grown” there. ** [t is of the largest class. It is €X- 
tremely rich and juicy, destitute of that sharp acid 


Which the Greeuing possesses, having all its richuess, the 
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such, [or Red Canada,] having qualities to render it first 
rate for culinary or table use.” 


Curculio—the Knockings. 








About five thousand curculios have been caught and 
destroyed on the grounds of the writer the present sea- 
son. They were more abundant than ever known before, 
and they seem to be increasing in numbers throughout 
the country. At Newburgh, long so famous for its 
great and uniform plum crops, they have taken all. Yet 
in many places, where for many yearsa single plum could 
not be raised without protection from their attacks, the 
‘* knocking system” has saved fair crops. Single trees, 
at one visit, have furnished no less than seventy-five in- 
sects, and many half that number. These numbers be- 
come rapidly reduced by a daily use of the axe and the 
folding frames described in a former number of the Cul- 
tivator. Nothing but a sharp blow with a heavy axe wa3 
sufficient to bring down all, and to make clean work. 
The stroke was given to the short stump of a limb, saw- 
ed off for the purpose. Muffled mallets are too soft and 
inefficient, which is the reason why so many fail with this 
remedy. 
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Fruit Trees. 





Fruit trees, which are among the ornaments, as well 
as useful productions of nature, are too much neglected 
by farmers at large. What beauty is there in a well 
trimmed apple tree, with its blossoms of pink and white 
so nicely blended, and later in the season, scarcely less 
beautiful is its load of rich and golden fruit! 

Aside from all considerations of beauty or profit, there 
is another motive for the cultivation of fruit, which 
should influence parents, who regerd the morals of their 
children. If you have good fruit in your own garden, 
there will be no inducement for your children to break 
the command “‘ thou shalt not steal.” Is not this a rea. 
son strong enough to induce any upright man to plant 
and rear an orchard? 

All the varieties enumerated in nursery catalogues, 
are not requisite for the farmer of small means; a few 
choice and well selected sorts, are better than a host. 
In this manner, by a little exertion, an orchard of frui* 
may be raised, at little expense and trouble. As our 
large cities are dependent upon the country for their 
fruit, and are willing to pay a good price for it, this 
branch of business commends itself to the farmer as a 
means of profit. The crops which may be obtained at 
the same time fruit trees are being cultivated, will more 
than pay for the entire expenses of culture, and roots 
crops are far better for the trees, than such as mature 
above ground. 

In the month of April I transplanted apple, pear and 
plum trees, and asthe soil they were removed to was 
richer than that they had previously occupied, they did 
not know of their change of place—this should always 
be the case, or else the growth will be much retarded. 
Trees need cultivation as much as corn, and will pay for 
it proportionably well. By good cultivation, trees may 
A Sus. 


be made to bear from the seed in six years. 





acid being sumethiag sharper than the Richfield Nene- 
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A Glance at the July Horticulturist. 





The leader gives afew good suggestions ‘‘ how to 
popularize the taste for planting,” and prescribes a re- 
medy by which he hopes our big farm, washed now on 
each side by the two oceans, may be made to wear some- 
thing less of the air of Canada-thistle-dom, and show a 
little sign of blossoming like the rose. The influence of 
private individuals of rura] taste, and of mirserymen, is 
chiefly looked to as the means which may be best exert- 
ed to produce this desirable reformation. Private indi- 
viduals, by giving away a shrub or a tree occasionally to 
each of their neighbors who will take care of it, may thus 
do much to increase the desire for ornamental planting 
among those neighbors—for which purpose it is proposed 
to devote a day or two each year, by those who have 
public spirit enough, to propagating suitable sorts. Will 
nurserymen grumble at this? They need not, for instead 
of supplying their market gratis, this will only increase 
the avidity for such things as must be had, and cannot be 
had as gifts. Nay, more, the nurserymen themselves, 
if they are not too stingy, are urged to undertake the 
same generous task, bestowing their gifts rather sparing- 
ly to each than otherwise, as one or two plants or trees 
well taken care of, are better than more when neglected. 
We have practiced to some extent on this plan, but found 
one difficulty, which was, that which cost nothing was 
generally little prized. We therefore improved on the 
mode, by requiring pay in all cases where good cultiva- 
tion was not given, and making this a provision in ad- 
vance. 

The opinion is confidently expressed in this article, that 
more trees have been planted in the last ten years within 
fifty miles of Rochester in this state, than in any three 
of the southern states taken together. 

Pror. TurRNER AND Pear Buicut.—The article on this 
subject, noticed in our last, has brought out A. H. Ernsr 
of Cincinnati, who confidently affirms that the Professor’s 
fearful insect has been long known, and has no connexion 
whatever with pear blight. 


Tue Seasons In MaineE.—Some very interesting facts 
are presented in a communication from Wm. Wallis of 
Portland. The severity of the past winter was general- 
ly observed through the country, but as that severity 
was more uniform than at other times, the effect on vege- 
tation was not so unfavorable as in some milder winters. 
The thermometer sunk to 16° below zero at Portland, 
yet the Osage Orange ‘‘ appears not to have suffered in 
the least,” nor Weigela rosea; and the peach trees were 
reported asin full blossom. Similar results were observ- 
cd at Macedon, in Western New-York, where the mer- 
cury sunk to 124° below zero. A large portion of the 
fruit buds of the peach escaped; the Ribes sanguineum 
was uninjured even to the tips of the branches, and the 
Bignonia grandiflora, wholly unprotected, is now pushing 
out shoots three feet above the ground. 

The same communication gives extracts from a record 
of the weather kept at Portland, fora century and a 
quarter, by which it appears that during all that time 
there has been no change whatever in the average period 
for the blossoming of fruit trees—notwithstanding the 
conflicting opinions that the seasons are becoming colder, 


| as adopted by some, and that they are becoming warmer, 
as adhered to by others. 

Fruit Corrure at Wasnincron.—R.G. Pardee gives 
some interesting memoranda of his visit to the grounds 
of Dr. Bayne, in Maryland. eight miles from Washing- 
ton. The Doctor has over 15,000 fruit trees, of which 
8,000 are peach trees, and the crop very great. Several 
acres are in strawberries; the earliest sold at $1 per 
quart; four days later they fell to 50 cents, and four 
more, to 25 cents. Pear trees on the hill tops, are free 
from blight, while those in valleys are badly affected. 

Grave Hovuses.—A skilful grape culturist at Boston, 
recommends for the north, a house placed east and west, 
fully exposed to the sun, and glazed all round, ends and 
all. 

TRANSPLANTING.—The editor very justly remarks, 
‘If it were made a rule in moving trees, always to re- 
duce the last year’s growth to one bud, half the failures in 
transplanting would not occur—because the head and 
roots would be brought at once to something like a bal- 
ance of power. Shortening-in and mulching transplant- 
ed trees ought to be followed as established practical 
rules, in this climate, in transplanting every deciduous 
tree needing more care than a willow.” 

Crprus Vinr.—We are told that one thing only is 
necessary to make the seeds of this annual vegetate free 
ly, and that is to soak them over night in milk, blood 
warm when put in. 
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Rival Hudson Strawberry. ~ 





This new variety ic gaining a high reputation for its 
productiveness and general value, although not of the 
highest quality for the table. It is one of the best late 
sorts, and is fine for the market or for preserving. A 
correspondent of Moore’s New- Yorker, says that a single 
neglected plant of last year’s growth, accidentally over- 
looked till full of ripe fruit, was found completely sur. 
rounded with trusses of berries, on which one hundred 
and thirty-three ripe ones were found, proceeding from 
this single root. 
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Extension of Tree Roots. 


We have often had occasion to point out the useless- 
ness of digging small circles of the ground about large 
fruit trees standing in grass. The Mass. Ploughman says, 
‘* Last week we plowed a few furrows in the road-side 
under apple trees that had been set but five years, and 
we found roots in plenty, at a distance of ten feet from 
the trunks of the trees.” 
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PRODUCTIVENESS OF THE LomBARD PLum.—This va- 
riety, otherwise known as Bleecker’s Red, although not 
of the highest flavor, is well known for its great produc- 
tiveness. and its especial adaptation to light soils. A cor- 
respondent of the Prairie Farmer, who has very success- 
fully cultivated it on the wild plum stock, states that one 
tree, ‘‘ which had been set four years, was judged te 
have five pecks of plums.” 


Looxine Guiasses To FricuTen Birps. — We often 
see the remedy of suspending looking glasses to frighten 
birds from fruit trees, going the rounds of the newspa- 
pers, and lately we have seen the same thing copied from 
the London Gardeners’ Chronicle. From our own expe- 


riments in this line some years ago, we were not favora- 
bly impressed with its efficacy, the birds being about as 
much frightened, as a locomotive by an umbrella. 
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Trial of Agricultural Machines at Geneva. 





The trial of agricultural machines took place on a large 


farm two miles south-west of the village of Geneva, un- 
der the direction of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, during the six days from the 20th to the 26th 
of 7 mo. (July) last. The importance of such a trial 
has long been felt, and the interest in its results was mani- 
fested by the hundreds in attendance, chiefly of the most 
intelligent farmers of that region, during the busiest sea- 
son of their labors. 

Our State Fairs have for many years exerted an ex- 
eellent influence, by showing to the whole community the 
best implements and machines from the most skilful 
manutacturers, and serving to introduce them into many 
neighborhoods where they where before quite unknown. 
The benefits thus conferred and the improvements intro- 
duced are alirost beyond estimate. Yet a great deficien- 
cy was felt in not seeing these machines and implements 
in actual operation; they may have a very promising ap- 
pearance, but shrewd farmers, who dread humbugs, are 
not satisfied with simply gazing upon them motionless. 
Practical trial alone reveals the difference between a 


another which chokes, tears, and slides over the uncut 
grass. A remarkable instance of this sort occurred in 
the case of McCormick’s reaper, remaining on exhibition 
at the world’s fair, which afforded abundant sport to the 
London Times, as across between Astley’s chariot and | 


trial, it elicited the admiration and astonishment of the 
British people. Some instances of an opposite character 


have also occurred, which it would be rather ungracious 





mower which will cut freely and shave like a razor, and | 





to mention. For such reasons as these, we are induced | 
to regard the exact and thorough experiments made at | 
Geneva, although not of a showy character, of eminent 

utility and of the highest importance, even if accompa- | 
nied by some imperfections necessarily consequent to what | 
is new. | 


The Mowing Machines. 





Back view of Ketchum’s Mowing Machine in operation. 
too light generally for a fair trial—the small wiry grass 
was a severe test for the cutting powers of the several 
machines. Ketchum’s from Buffalo; McCormick’s, 


from Chicago; Manny’s, from northern Illinois; and 


Rugg’s, from the same region,—were successively tried. 


Ketchum’s was much approved for its simplicity of con- 
struction, and the clean cut which it made, shearing off 
-evenly all before the sweep of its blades, 
nearly five feet wide, and was laid with perfect evenness 
over the whole surface of the ground, and entirely ob- 
viated spreading. The only objection we heard was not 
cutting sufficiently close to the ground, but several farm. 
ers remarked that taken as an average it was done as 
well as men could be hired to do it by hand. McCor. 
mick’s did not succeed so well, cutting neither so clean 


nor so near the surface, but in heavier portions of the 
a flying machine, until by the demonstration of actual | Meadow, its work was good. 


Its swath was 


It swath was six feet. 





Manny’s Mower. 


| Manny’s “‘ Northern Illinois Mower” was next tried, and 
| did its work in beautiful style, fully equalling, if not ex- 


The whole of the 20th was occupied with the trial of | celling Ketchum’s, cutting aswath over five feet in width. 
mowing machines, in the presence of nearly a thousand | The general opinion was that it was of quite easy draught 
spectators. The meadow was rongh. and the crop much ! to the horses, but this point could be determined satis- 
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factorily only by the dynamometer, which the committee 
carefully applied to each machine, and the results of 











which will be embodied in their report. This mower 
possessed the decided advantage of admitting a quick 
and casy elevation of the cutting blades, (situated mid- 
Way between the forward and hind wheels, ) on approach- 
ing any obstruction. 

We could not but observe the different form of the 
blades of each of these threé mowers. In Ketchum’s, 
Fiat they were acute-angular, as 

Nall \| shown in Fig. 1, so that, al- 

st Mh, / though they had but a simple 
Fy? cutting edge, (and not a sic- 
oe kle or sawing edge, as the o- 
kig3 thers.) they did their work 

ALWNA completely, not a stalk of 

a a 

grass could escape them as 
they quickly vibrated between the steel fingers. Even 
when a part of the cutters had accidentally become bad- 
ly dulled against a hidden stone, we observed that none 
of the grass was left—it was pinched off if not cut off, 
and a smoothly shorn surface left. This appears to be a 
decided advantage, an increase in draught being the only 
result from dull knives. McCormick’s, which has the 
sickle edge, is quite unlike in form, the angles being ob- 
tuse, asin Fig. 2. This appears to furnish the reason 
why this machine, which operates so admirably asa reap- 
er, partially fails in the meadow, where the slender, 
polished surface of small wiry grass is operated on 
by the simply sawing and not shearing motion of the 
blades, but is bent down beforethem. In Manny’s mow- 
ei, which cut so much better than McCormick’s, the 
angles were more acute, approaching in form those of 





Rugg’s Propeller. 

Ketchum’s. (Fig. 3.) Rugg’s machine differed from 
all the rest in being directly propelled by the horses be- 
hind. Its cutting apparatus was similar to that of Mc- 
Cormick’s, and it cut grass quite as well. It required 
more skill indriving, but less speed than any of the others, 
which was perhaps owing to the greater multiplying pow- 
er of its wheels. 

The next morning, two more machines were tried— 
Burrall’s, and Bronson & Murray’s. Burrall’s is quite 
similar to Ketchum’s, and cut remarkably well with the 
exception of becoming frequently clogged—a difficulty 
which may be yet obviated, as it was then on its first 
trial. Bronson & Murray’s, being out of order, did not 
succeed well. 


Another trial of most of the mowing machines. was 
made in a heavy meadow, on the morning of the 23d On 
the lower portions the ground was rough, and the grass 
largely mixed with sedge and juncus, rendering it hard to 
cut. Ketchum’s and Manny’s machines did their work 
well, and cut closely to the surface. McCormick’s, Bron- 
son & Murray’s, and Danford’s, did not succeed so well. 
The latter was now tried for the first time. Its cutting 
apparatus was quite different from the others, consisting 








of two sets of knives, vibrating in opposite directions, and 
operating like double edged-shears. High hopes had 
been entertained of the success of this machine, but they 
were not realised. This may have been owing partly to 
the absence of fingers to gather and hold the stalks, and 
to keep the edges from being crowded asunder. A por- 
tion of the grass on this meadow was completely prostra- 
ted, and here the superiority of the mowing machine 
over the scythe, was most strikingly exhibited. Against 
this lodged portion Ketchum’s mower was driven— 
it left the grass in appearance precisely as it was be- 
fore, but it was found on examination to be shaved off 
closely to the surface of the ground, without altering 
its position. 

A single trial like this, can hardly be considered as a 
decisive exhibition of the relative merits of the different 
mowers, where so much may depend onthe nature of the 
ground and grass, the character of the team, driver, &c., 
while the liability to wear and tear will not be shown by 
the work of one day only. One point, however, was sa- 
tisfactorily settled,—the practicability and great advan- 
tage of the use of mowing machines on large farms, 
where one person with a single team, can easily accom- 
plish the severe labor of ten men. Indeed it was a mat- 
ter of surprise to many, that while grass cutting by hand 
is much slower work than cradling, reapers requiring two 
men each, should be so much more generally introduced 
than mowing machines, which cut nearly as many acres 
per day, with but one man each for their management. 

One defect appears to exist in nearly all the mowers— 
that of requiring unnatural speed in the horses to dothe 
work well. The motion of the knives should be so mul- 
tiplied as to accomplish the desired end with two miles 
an hour, instead of four. Excellent teams were purpose- 
ly procured for all on this occasion, and the experiment 
can hardly be regarded as a fair one for ordinary every- 
day work. 





The Reapers. 
The trial of these was commenced in the afternoon of 
the 21st. Burrall’s, of Geneva, first entered the harvest 





Burrall’s Reaper. 
field, and cut in fine style, sweeping down a sheet of the 
standing grain about five feet wide, and throwing it off in 
handsome bunches for binding. It could be so arranged 
as to drop the grain either directly behind, or off at one 
side, the latter being the best arrangement, as not requir- 
ing binding and clearing the track before the horses could 
again pass round the field. This machine, which appears 
to be much like Hussey’s, possessed one advantage, 
which appeared to be an important one. By each vibra. 
tion, the knives were made to pass two sets of fingers, in- 
stead of only one, as in the others, cutting twice as much 
at each stroke, striking mere rapidly, and rendering a 
change of motion less frequent. Hussey’s machine was 
next tried, and its operation was fine, quite similar to that 
of Burrall’s, dropping the grain behind the machine. 
Neither of these machines was furnished with a reel, 
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which may have been the reason that it was necessary to 
drive the horses at a rapid pace, too much so for all-day 
work with ordinary teams. Rugg’s propeller did not suc- 
ceed well, and was soon withdrawn from the field. Man- 
ny's Northern Illinois Reaper, a slight modification of his 
mower, Which cut so well upon the meadow, succeeded 
equally well asa reaper. The grain was thrown off at 
the side. This was thought by some who witnessed its 
operation, asthe best combined machine, or for using 
beth as mower and reaper, although for the latter pur- 
pose alone, it hardly came up to some others. It may 
not prove practicable to combine these two qualities to 
the best advantage in one machine, but it is certainly well 
worth the attention of inventors; for while the cost is 
from $110 to $135 dollars, farmers will not be willing to 
purchase two, when one can be made to answer the pur- 
pose. We do not perceive, howvever, why the price 
should be nearly so high. 

Densmore’s machine, from Brockport, excited much 
interest. Its construction is not unlike McCormick’s, with 
the addition of a self-raking apparatus, which suddenly 
throws off the grain at one side, as soon as enough has 
been cut for a bundle, thus saving the labor of one man, 
required with the others, to rake off by hand. Some 
improvement is needed, however, in this self-raker; in 
light erect grain, it lays the bundles tolerably well, but 
when heavy they are often spread in streaks. One of the 
best machines in the field was McCormick’s—like Man- 
ny’s and Dinsmore’s, it cut about six feet wide. and in ex- 
ecntion was not exceeded by any, especially in ‘‘ lodged”’ 
grain. Seymour & Morgan’s machine, from Brockport, 
cut well, but like some others, did not clear well, which 
might be owing to the inexperience of the raker. All 
these reapers appear to be quite similar in principle, if 
not in construction; Burrall’s and Hussey’s being furnish- 
ed with acutely formed cutting edges to their knives, and 
Without reels; and all the others possessing sickle-edged 
cutters, and the machines furnished by reels. The vi- 
brating knives and the reels appear to be both quite old 
inventions. Hussey’s, McCormick’s, and Burrall’s appear- 
ed to be the favorite of this day’s trial. 

On the 22d, Danford’s double-edged reaper was put in 
operation—its principal defect was not cutting off the 
straw well, probably in consequence of having no fingers 
to gather and hold the grain, and to keep the blades in 
close contact while working together. In other respects, 
it was a neat and compact reel machine. At the same 
time, the self-raker presented by J. S. Wright, of 
Chicago, was tried—it was truiy an extraordinary 
curiosity, and excited the highest interest. The 
self-raking machine (attached to Hussey’s reaper,) is the 
invention of J. Arkrns, of Chicago, a person of great 
ingenuity, as this contrivance fully testifies. The rake 
sweeps the bed where the fallen grain is deposited, presses 
it against a toothed plate, and both, holding firmly the 
bundle of grain thus collected, swing round the quarter 
of a circle off behind, when they open wide. and drop 
their contents ina neat bunch upon the ground. All 
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hese motions are accomplished by avery simple piece 
of mechanism, and they seem so nearly the immediate 
result of intelligence, that this machine was generally 
called by the name of the Automaton Reaper. 


Its in- 








vention is quite recent, and it had scarcely ever been 
used before, and hence owing to an accident it did not 
succeed the first day of its trial. It was however re- 
paired, a temporary reel attached, and tried again on the 
23d with entire satisfaction, proving decidedly the best 
self-raker, on the ground. With further experience, it 
may become a great acquisition. If a good self-raker 
can be brought into use, it cannot fail to be adopted, for 
farmers will be quite unwilling to employ two hands to 
man a machine that will work equally well under the 
care of one. 


The afternoon of the 22d was occupied with the reap- 
ers in the barley field, a piece of ground still more un- 
even than the wheat field. A first rate cradler had laid 
several swaths to divide the measured portions or acres; 
it was observed by all how greatly superior was the opera- 
tion of the reapers, in evenness, in not leaving a straw 
behind. and in the precision with which the bunches were 
deposited. Several machines were tried, and all, or 
nearly all, did their work in the most finished manner. 

On the whole the trial was a complete triumph of ma- 
chinery over hand-work, for both mowing and grain cut- 
ting, and when machines shall be perfected, simplified, 
and rendered mnch cheaper than at present, mowers and 
reapers must become as indispensible on all farms of much 
size, as horse-rakes, plows, and thrashing machines. Out 
of the many hundreds who witnessed the trial, we heard 
ouly a single adverse expression, from a strong boned, 
rough locking laborer, who remarked in an undertone, 
when he saw the partial failure of the most defective ma- 
chines, ‘‘I want nothing better than a good cradle!” 
Doubtless, had he witnessed the first experiment with 
the cast-plow, he would have exclaimed, ‘‘ A good spade 
is enough for me!” 





Thrashing Machines. 

Experiments were made on the 23d and 24th to test 
the power and efficiency of horse-powers and thrashing 
machines. A most ingeniously constructed dynamome- 
ter, in possession of J. E. Holmes, of Mass., one of the 
committee, exhibited with mathematical accuracy the 
speed and resistance at the same time. Unfortunately, 
this elegant instrument was found not well adapted to 
the degree of velocity and force existing in thrashing ma- 
chines, and after a few trials it was found necessary to 
discontinue its use. The committee were therefore com- 
pelled to depend on other modes of determining the 
power, such as counting and weighing the sheaves pass- 
ing through each machine in a given time, measuring the 
thrashed grain, using the same pair of horses, operating 
by their weight on the endless-chain powers, ascertaining 
the degree of friction in each, by measuring the angle 
of inclination required for a given weight to put each in 
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motion, &c. Our observations were not sufficiently mi- 
nute to enable us to point out which machines promise 
the greatest efficiency; but we could not fail to observe 
the extraordinary difference in the manner of running. 
Some were so imperfectly made, and their centers of 
motion so badly combined or connected, that their tremor, 
oscillation, aud noise were prodigious; while others ran 
with a steadiness, precision, and quietness, that was ad- 
mirable,—nothing was scarcely to be heard but the shrill 
hum of the cylinder, and the whistling of the grain and 
straw as it shot through the machine. Among the latter 
we observed H. L. Emery’s patent, exhibited by Emery 
& Co. of Albany, and that of Eddy & Co., of Uniun 
Village, Washington county,N.Y. Others equally good 
may have escaped our notice. 





Drills, Cultivators, &c. 


Several of the best grain drills were tried, but oppor- 
tunity was not afforded to decide understandingly upon 
their merits, by simply witnessing their operation. They 
were thoroughly examined by the committee, whose re. 
port will soon be made known. The same may be said 
of the cultivators, and the new contrivance for cultivating 
wheat in drills, attached to Seymour’s Sower. A gang- 
plow, from Scottsville, N. Y., consisting of four mold- 
boards attached to one beam, connecting two wheels, and 
on which the whole was supported, and the width of 
which could be increased or diminished ,by a simple and in- 
genious contrivance, was the best thing of the kind we 
have seen. With three horses, it easily and neatly in- 
verted the surface of barley stubble. turning a strip of 
ground three and a half feet wide at atime. Such an 
implement as this would certainly prove a great saver of 
labor with farmers generally. Several cast-steel plows 
were exhibited, and some of them successfully tried in 
a plowing match under the direction of the citizens of 
Geneva. One made by Prouty & Mears, did excellent 
work. If plowsof this kind could be made hard enough 
to last as much longer than cast plows, as they exceed 
them in price, (about one-half more,) their superior 
lightness and strength, and’ their diminished friction on 
heavy soils, would render them most economical for or- 
dinary use. Future experiments must determine these 
points. 

We must not close this report without mentioning, 
among the articles exhibited in the tents, Salmon’s im. 
provement on Booth’s Grain Separator. A mixture of 
equal portions of wheat and chess were passed rapidly 
through, and a complete separation of the two kinds of 
seed effected at one operation—not a single grain of chess 
could be detected among the wheat, by a very careful 
search. This result was produced by the strong current 
of wind made to sweep upward against the falling seed, 
sufficient to carry off all the chess, but suffering the 
wheat to pass. A persevering use of this machine for all 
seed wheat, would, in connexion with good farming, soon 
do away the very common opinion, that this weed springs 
up from grains of wheat, some farmers having already 
sneceeded in entirely driving it from their farms. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the hope that 
this trial is but the precursor of others, which shall by 
further experience, be conducted with such precision and 
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accuracy of measurement, that none can dispute the de. 
cisions of committees for correctness, as we trust is the 
case, in the present instance, so far as they have gone. 





Osage Orange Hedges. 


Messrs. Epitors—I read an article in the Ohio Cul- 
tivor some time ago, on the cultivation of the Osage 
Orange as a hedge plant, written by Byron Jackson. I 
like Mr. Jackson’s mode of cultivation pretty well, but 
[ differ with him somewhat, notwithstanding. He cuts 
the piants off about two inches above the ground, when 
they are first set out, which is about right ; the next year 
he cuts them off one foot above, which I think is too 
high; next year two feet, and gives it three cuttings, one 
in the spring, one in July, and one in September. 

Now let me give you my plan. I set out 16 rods in 
1848, as an experiment. I cut it off about three inches 
above the ground—plowed, and kept it hoed clean. Next 
spring, 1849, I cut it off about seven inches above the 
ground—plowed and hocd as before; and in June I cut 
it off to 13 inches. Inthe spring of 1850, I cut down 
to 21 inches, and in June cut it down to about 380 in- 
ches, I do not trim mine but twice a year. I trimmed 
it once in March, about the usual time of trimming ap- 
ple trees, and there came a cold spell of weather soon 
after, and several of them died, and I supposed that to 
be the cause of it. I think they ought to be cut pretty 
late in the spring, and not more than twice a_ year. If 
cut more than that, the growth will be so small that they 
will be almost sure to freeze to death; however, I have 
never lost but two or three plants by freezing, and they 
were in a low piece of ground, where a small ditch ran 
through the hedge. The first season the ends of the 
shoots froze from one to two feet, but they are injured 
less every winter, and thus far, this winter, they are 
searcely injured at all, and the mercury has been 24° 
below zero. I have cultivated mine every year, so far 
but do not intend to this season. It is now about eight 
feet high, and five feet wide, (but must be cut down 
some in the spring,) and will turn all kinds of stock ex. 
cept chickens; they will hunt some little open places at 
the bottom, and creep through, but by another season I 
think it will turn them too. I have about 30 rods of the 
Virginia thorn, planted in the hedge row last spring; it 
is from ®wvo to four feet high now, and does look splen- 
did. I think the Virginia thorn will make the prettiest 
hedge, and I dont know but the best one—but it takes 
it so much longer to grow, that I rather prefer the Osage 
Orange. I am much pleased with hedging, and intend 
to surround my orchard with plants for an efficient hedge 
next spring, nothwithstanding Mr. Wilkinson gives it 
some pretty heavy knocks. J. H. Cuaypoore. Fort 
Madison, Iowa, Feb. 1852. 


———-@e—___—_ 
Beer Trape at Caicaco.—The Prairie Farmer asserts 
that more than half the beef butchered in the United 


States, is packed at Chicago—and that in 1800, the 
amount had reached 50,000 barrels. 








Cost or S1rxs.—About thirty siz millions dollars, 
including duties, commission, profits, &c., were paid iu 
1851, by the people of the United States, for imported 
silks. 
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Portrait of a French Merino Buck, 
From a daguerreotype by W.H. Gilman. 
This animal was bred by Mons. Cucnor, of the department of Seine et Oire, France, and owned by S. W. Jew- 


ETT, H. S. Morse, and O. F. Hotasirp, of Vermont. 


Mr. Jewett has imported, during the last year and this, 


583 of the pure bred French Merinos, at a great cost, selected by himself, from the three best flocks in Franec. 














Breeding Stock. 








Messrs. Epitrors—It is with pleasure that Ihave read 
the remarks by ‘‘ one who six days in seven wears thick 
boots,” upon the above subject. I have no doubt that 
he, and those of his class, will, by careful observation, 
and their habits of judging for themselves, be able to 
arrive at the truth, when this cannot be attained by ab- 
ctract reasoning; and it was for the purpose of directing 
their attention toa matter of deep importance, that I 
wrote the article published in the May number of the 
Cultivator. 


I now write for the purpose, not of getting up a con- 
troversy with one who does not choose to adopt my views, 
but to correct some errors which it appears he has fallen 
into, in regard to the legitimate deductions wich may 
be drawn from what was written in that article. 


In the first place it is of no practical importance wheth- 
er the peculiar influence which causes the offspring of 
animals to differ from their parents, be a contamination 
of the mother, by means of former pregnancies, or if this 
change be the product of an active imagination. If the 
result is proved, it is immaterial as to its source, so far 
as the propriety of guarding against a similar failure in 
the future is concerned ; but to guard against disappoint- 
ment, it may be necessary to ascertain their source be- 
yond doubt. Although it may well be doubted whether 
the imagination can extend beyond the period of con- 


ception, as it must have done in every instance cited in 
the article referred to, it is now too late to deny the cor- 
rectness of the observations made. Many, very many 
more might be adduced, in regard to the domestic ani- 
mals, than were presented in May, but it issupposed they 








will venture to occupy a little space in referring to similar 
instances among mankind. Prof. Simpson, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, says: 

“Mrs. . aneighbor of Mr. McCombie, was twice 
married, and had issue by both husbands. The children 
by the first marriage were five in number, of the second 
three. One of these three, a daughter, bears an unmis- 
takable resemblance to her mother’s first husband. What 
makes the likeness the more discernable is that there was 
the most marked difference in their features and general 
appearance, between the two husbands.” 

Again, Dr. Simpson writes: 

‘‘ Dr. George Oglevie, of this city informs me of a case 
which fell under his own observation, where a woman 
was twice married, and had children by both husbands, 
and when the children by both marriages were scrofulous, 
although only the first husband had marks of that dia- 
thesis, the woman herself and her second husband, being 
to all appearance quite healthy.” 

A similar case was communicated to Dr. Harvey by 
Professor Pirre, of Aberdeen; and many others still may 
be found recorded among the writings of physicians who 
have had no interest in presenting anything but the truth 
to the public. 

Dr. Harvey remarks of these cases, that—‘‘ before the 
mother could have imparted the scrofulous taint to her 








| offspring by the second husband, she must herself, have 
| imbibed it from her first husband, through the medium 
| of his offspring while in utero. And, although still 
seemingly free of the taint, it may have required only the 
appropriate external condition to call it into full activity 
And, with regard to the syphilitic 


| 


| in her own person. 
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poison, (imparted in a similar manner, according to cases 
cited, but not quoted here for the want of space,) there 
is no difficulty in understanding, and it is quite within the 
bounds of probability, that the foetus if contaminated 
with it, by its father, may convey it to its mother.” 

Many iustances can be cited like the peeled rods of 
Jacob, to prove the influence of imagination ; but in all 
cases the impression has been made either at the time of 
conception, or subsequent to that period; but in all the 
cases above referred to, the impression, whatever may 
have been the cause, must have been antecedent to that 
period. 

It was not the design of the writer, neither of the au- 
thors quoted by him, to convey the ideathat in every in- 
stance where she had borne offspring from more than one 
male, that all her young must resemble the one she was 
first served with. but that such resemblance might occur ; 
and to guard against this possible source of disappoint- 
ment, its source was designated. If the mind alone, re- 
ceives the impression, then the necessity still remains to 
have the female first impregnated with the same animal, 
or the same breed of animals, that it is desired her offspring 
should resemble. If Mr. ‘‘ Thick Boots” has a nice bull, 
whose services are cheap at $5, and some of his get are 
not as good as he could desire, would it not be for the 
credit of his animal, to be able to show that the blame 
rested with the previous management of the cow, and not 
in any want of certainty or purity in the blood of the 
male? 

It strikes me, that in this way only, can we account 
for the many inferior animals, the product of well bred 
horses and cattle. ‘‘ The true course for farmers will be 
to send their cows to well bred males,” no doubt, and 
then, if they are disappointed in their calves, not to rail 
against all improved breeds of stock, but to remember 
the liability of all animals to the sources of disappoint- 
ment I have endeavored to call their attention to; and 
then by beginning aright, they may be almost absolutely 
certain of success, and of pecuniary reward. 

A few words in regard to myself, and I have done. 
Many farmers have supposed no one but those who fol- 
low the plow, and wear thick boots, can know anything 
about farming, and if anything is said by outsiders, it is 
scouted as mere theory, and unworthy thought or atten- 
tion. This, doubtless, has deterred many in my profes- 
sion, as well as of other callings, from writing for the 
Journals, and thus valuable thoughts have been lost for 
the time, tothe world. The truth probably, is, that a 
thoughtful and observant country physician, especially if 
he has first learned the art of farming, as far as it can be 
learned by working on a farm during his entire minority, 
as I have done, will see more correct, and more errone- 
ous farming, in the course of one season, as he is riding 
in the course of his practice, than the laborious cultiva- 
tor of the soil would be able to observe inten years time ; 
and therefore would he feel some degree of confidence in 
presenting the results of his observations and reflections 
to the public,‘without, however, writing ‘‘ as one hav- 
ing authority.” Most people care nothing in regard to 
the wearing apparel of those who write for the Cultiva- 
tor, and could I have done so with propriety, I would 
gladly have allowed them to remain in ignorance, in re- 





gard to my calling; but since the matter has been brought 
prominently forth, I do not hesitate to admit that I am 
not a practical farmer, and yet I profess to know how 
much about the farm shoulf be done. C. H. Cieve- 
LAND. Waterbury, Vt., August,.1852 

gia 
Borrowing Tools. 











It is an old saying that “he that goes borrowing, goes 
sorrowing ;” and a still older one, ‘‘ the borrower is ser- 
vant to the lender.” But so far as applies to farm tools, 
yankee ingenuity seems to have reversed these sayings, 
for one of the greatest annoyances of some neighborhoods 
is the necessity for lending tools. ‘‘ Won’t you lend me 
your cart to-day?” ‘* IT wan’t to borrow your crow-bar” 
—‘* Can’t you let us have your drag?”—*‘ Are you goin’ 
to use your old mare to-day?”—‘‘ Father want’s to get 
your oxen”—‘‘ I wan’t half a dozen of your new bags,” 
&c., are usually followed with long searches fur lost 
bags, half days spent in getting carts and harrows re- 
paired, &c. ‘‘ Why, father, Mr. Dumplin said he would 
pay for that cart, if you would get it mended.” ‘ He 
would, indeed, would he,—this would cost him about 
one-fourth of my loss of time in going to him for it, and 
taking it to and returning it from the blacksmith shop, 
to say nothing of three days delay in getting my work 
done?” ‘ But, father, you know that’s a great deal bet- 
ter than Mr. Sugarplum did when he borrowed your 
cultivator, for when he broke it, he swore at you behind 
your back, for lending him such a ‘rotten machine,’ and 
wouldn’t never pay a cent.” 

‘*€ John, where’s the crowbar?” 
hunted for it a good deal for two or three days.” ‘‘ Have 
you looked in the barn?” ‘‘ Yes, I hunted all through 
the barn, and the carriage. house, and the corn-house.” 
‘* Have you asked Jim?” ‘‘ Jim haven’t you seen the 
crow-bar no where?” ‘‘ Why, yes,I saw it at Squire 
Noodle’s; he borrowed it one day when you was gone 
away, to pry up a bar post, and its been stickin’ there 
ever since.” 

Every farmer should have a full set of implements and 
tools, AND HAVE A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING, AND EVERY- 
THING IN ITs PLACE. If he has not the means, let him 
sell off a corner of his farm to procure them. 

sctliohiewitiliigs 
Information Wanted. 


Manvre Cetrtars.—Please insert the following in the 
columns of the Cultivator, 

Can any one favor me with information in relation to 
Manure Cellars, by describing a plan, materials for wall, 
&c.,—also size and cost for a farm of one hundred acres 
of cleared land.. The amount of stock designed to be 
kept, is enough to consume a// that israised. B. Glenn, 
July 21, 1852. 

Famity Ice-Hovse.—I would ask for information 
through your journal, as to the best method of construct- 
ing a small ice house, from 10 to 15 feet square. I am 


** T don’t know sir, I’ve 











aware that our large establishments, on the Schuykill are 
built entirely above ground, and my object in this inquiry 
is to know whether ice will keep better in that position, 
or below the level of the earth, and what kind of pro. 
tection is necessary in either case. 
Philadelphia. 


R. R. Wricar. 
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Machine for 

This machine was recently invented and patented by 
Mr. J. T. Foster, No. 47 Dey street, New-York, who is 
well known to the mechanical community for several of 
his previous inventions. The great utility of such a ma- 
chine as here represented, will be readily appreciated by 
every farmer, and will open a new era in farming. It is 
calculated to clear of stone from 7 to 10 acres of land 
per day, with the aid of a good team of horses: making 
a saving of at least 200 per cent over hand labor, and 
does the work effectually, leaving no stone in its track, 
and completely harrowing the ground. 

To describe the machine more fully, we refer to the 
above wood.cut. Letter C represents a cylinder con. 
taining four rows of teeth, or lifters; this cylinder is se- 
cured to the axle, and is made to revolve by the friction 


of the wheel G, which is also secured to the axle, the | 


other wheel running independent to accommodate itself 
in turning. B represents the rake held in its place and 
supported by the arms F F, through which the axle 
passes, by which means the rake hangs on the centre of 
its own circle, which is enough greater than the cylinder 
to admit a stone of the size of a peck measure to pass be- 
tween, and is capable of being adjusted by the crank and 
shaft seen just behind the rake, not indicated by letter, and 
held in its required position by the dogs or palls A A. It 
will now be readily pereeived that as the machine moves 
forward, the rake collects everything that is not capable 
of passing between the teeth which are but three inches 
apart, and at the distance of every four feet, the rake is 
relieved of what it has accumulated by the revolving 
lifters, which convey them into the hopper E, which is 
on a suflicient angle to allow them to roll in the box D 
D, when the box has accumulated a load, the driver, by 
turning the crank, raises the rake toa height to clear 
any obstacle that might be in the way, locks it, drives 
off and dumps as with an ordinary cart, and is ready to 
repeat the operation by simply dropping the rake. 

A machine to pick up stones we have ever considered 
among the last of inventions, but now we have a simple, 
efiicient, labor-saving machine. Why was it not brought 
into existence before we endured so many days of back- 
ache? Itis all right; successive generations must share 
in trials and blessings. This machine is well adapted to 
picking apples, but more especially for digging or harvest- 
ing potatoes, and while doing this, as well as_ picking 
stones cultivates the land. 
great importance to the farming interest, and one of 
those that will afford the facilities to practical agriculture 
that are requisite to place farmers on a footing with those 
in other arts of life. Every considerable improvement 
in the labor of the farm has an important bearing in na- 


tional prospevity and the general interest of lumanity. | 


C. L. Barriit, Solicitor for Patents, sole Agent for the 
disposal of Rights, &c., No, 252 Broadway, (room No. 
10.) New-York, where a working model may be scen. 
N. Y. Artisan. 

+@e 


Ruegat Taste.—‘‘ Imagine for a moment what a dif- 
ference it would make in the pleasures of the country, 
in the pleasures of every one who ever goes into the | 
country, if the fertile valleys, the reliing and wooded 





We deem this invention of ! 





? === - 
Picking Stone. 
uplands of our noble state, instead of being marred and 
deformed as is often the case, by the hand of ignorance 
and indifference, were embellished by taste and art. If 
every farm house were itself an object of beauty ; ifevery 
cottage pleased the eye, if the fertile and well managed 
fields, the ample barns, the fine cattle so often seen, had 
“‘n the home of the farmer, its garden and lawn, its trees 
and flowers and shrubbery, its neatness and order, their 
appropriate and becoming crown and ornament. All 
this might easily be, with scarcely an additional expense, 
if the desire and taste were not wanting. A symmetri- 
cal, well-contrived house costs as little as an awkward 
and inconvenient one; colors which harmonize with sur- 
rounding objects, are as cheap as glaring white; flowers 
and a smooth lawn around a dwelling require but little 
attention or money, and as for trees, the noblest and 
| most beautiful for shade or ornament, the oak, the elm, 
the maple, the beech, the chestnut, the tulip tree, the 
ash, the hickory, the hemlock, the pine, and many others 
are the growth of our native woods. They are sent an- 
nually to embellish English parks, and every farmer here 
can have them for the trifling labar of transplanting them. 

The materials for producing scenes of beauty, for 
| adorning the country, for increasing the charms and at- 
tractions of the home, being thus cheap and abundant, 
no one is excusable who neglects to use them. Wiilst 
the chief object of the farmer’s attention must be and 
should be the increase of his crops, the care of his cattle, 
the adding to his yearly profits, he still has time enough 
and he ought to have spirit and soul enough for other and 
higher objects, the improvement of his mind and the 
cultivation of his taste.—Fisher’s Address. 

2O- 


How are our Stock to be Wintered. 








Eps. Cuttivator—Through a large portion of coun- 
try, hay and fodder is scarce. Every farmer who has 
been in the habit of keeping a regular stock, will deeply 
regret the necessity that is before him, of selling off this 
fall at low rates, and buying again in the spring at pro- 
portionately high ones. Nothing could be more accepta- 
ble to many readers of the Cultivator, than information 
| on the subject of wintering sheep, cattle, and horses, un- 
der such cirenmstances. 

We know that much may be done by feeding cut straw, 
with provender, &c., to cattle and horses; yet to many 
the subject will be so new that it will be a matter of ex- 
periment. Information respecting the various kiuds of 
coarse feed, bran, &c., the method of using, conmmenc- 
. would be 
&e., ob- 





ing with the beginning of the time of foddering 
‘to the point. The use of grains, screenings, 
tained at breweries—the feeding of ‘* sprouts,” to other 
| stock than cattle—the use of oil cake; in fact anything 
on any of these or kindred subjects would be of interest. 
Are there any works published on these subjects that 
are reliable. [We know of no work which will supply 
_ the information desired. Ep.] T. T. C. Chatham, N. Y. 
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ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 





LEAvVEs oF Ruvusars Porsonovs.—J. C. C. is inform- 
ed that the leaves of the Rhubarb or Pie plant, are poi- 
sonous. A few years ago, m the spring of the year, our 
pie plant being rather scarce, a friend told my wife the 
leaves of the plant were as good for pies as the stems. 
For trial she made one pie of the leaves, which was eaten 
by the family, seven in number; and the result was, it 
made us all sick, except two Irish laborers which belong- 
ed to the family, one or both of whom eat of the pie, 
but would not acknowledge that they were effected in 
the least. B. Goshen, Ct., 1852. 





Mowine Macuines.—W. L. R., Babcock Hill, N. Y. 
You will find the information you want, in the account 
of the trial of implements at Geneva, given in this num- 
ber. For information in relation to the contrivance for 
unloading hay, see Cultivator for June. 





Sovuta-Down Sneep.—H. B., Bethlem, Ct. There is 
but one genuine breed of South-Downs. Different ani- 
mals of this, as in all other breeds of stock, vary greatly 
in quality. South-Down rams have been considerably 
used with the common ewes of the country, for raising 
lambs for the butcher, and the cross has been generally 
very satisfactory. The prices vary from $10 to $25. 
They may be procured, we presume, of L. G. Morris, 
Fordham; J. McD. McIntyre, Albany, or J. M. Sher- 
wood, Auburn, N. Y. 





RaisinG Loprep Hornxs.—In answer to the inquiries 
of N. W. Moore, of West Turin, I would say that the 
horns of steers can be raised without the least damage to 
their growth—(the most convenient time todo it is when 
they are kept in the stable)—by taking two small pul- 
leys; place one of them directly over the front edge of 
the manger, high enough to be out of the way of the 
horns—the other at any place you wish, the weight 
to hang out of the way; pass a cord through them 
with a loop at one end, to slip over a button on the 
end of the horn; at the other end atiach a weight of from 
two to four pounds. This should be put on every night 
when the steers are put in the stable, and be taken off in 
the morning when turned out. I have never known that 
operation, when faithfully performed, to fail of raising 
one or both of the horns to any desired position, in from 
two to six weeks time. Our success has been such that 
we consider the lopping of one or even both of the horns, 
no serious objection, provided they are otherwise in good 
shape. L.C. Futter. Kent, Ct., August 9, 1852. 





Wire Worms.—I notice in the July number, a com- 
plaint by one of your correspondents about wire worms. 
I have been much annoyed by them, but in one instance 
have headed them off, and will relate the circumstance. 
In the spring of 1851 I planted about four acres to In- 
dian corn, that had been under the plow for the two 
years previous; in about eight days after the planting, I 
found that this destructive insect was making sad havoc 
of the seed; not one kernel in five was coming up. It 
occurred to me that some preparation of the seed might 
prevent their attacks, and knowing that tobacco is parti- 





cularly nauseous to the taste of most of the lower orders 
of creation, I made a strong decoction of this ingredi- 
ent, using one pound of the plug to four gallons of hot 
water, and when at blood heat, turned it onto the seed, 
and let it remain 24 hours. taking the seed out no faster 
than four men could plant in the common way with hoes, 
which lasted the most part of a day. 

My neighbors thought the soaking process in such a 
liquid, would destroy the germ of the kernel. but it did 
not prove so; it all, or nearly all, came up well, grew vi- 
gorously, and though it was the first of June when this 
second planting took place, ] had a very fair crop. The 
worms neglected it entirely, and Iam fully persuaded 
that they are not lovers of the ‘‘ noxious weed” in any 
form. J. W. Cotpurn. Spri gfield, Vt. August 7. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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By Richard Hildreth. 


History OF THE UniTED SraTes. Vol. VI. 


Harper & Brothers: New-York. 

This volume completes the series, and is, we believe, 
the only work which covers the whole ground from the 
settlement of the country to so late a period. A care- 
fully written and impartial history is a desideratum 
which every one who wishes a knowledge of his country, 
more complete and just than our political papers afford, 
must have felt. The author brings his narrative down 
to the year 1821, the close of Monroe’s term of office, 
and as a consecutive, systematic, well digested, and well 
arranged history has no equal. Its style of execution is 
admirable, its table of contents full, and the dates are 
given with accuracy. 





Lotus Eatinc, a SumMER Boox. By Geo. Wna. Curtis. 

& Brothers. 

The traveller upon the Nile and in Syria makesa tour to 
the Catskill Mountains and Falls, to Trenton, Niagara, 
Saratoga, Lake George, Newport, and Nahant, dreaming 
and writing as he goes, still waking now and thento a 
pleasing reverie or a life-like comparison. It is a lulling 
book for a weary hour, and some of its references to 
European scenery are beautiful. Its style is fanciful, yet 
there is good sound sense at the bottom. 


Harper 





Tue Morner at Home. By J.8. C. Abbott. Harper & Brothers. 

The title is an epitoine of the work. A Mother’s du- 
ties, trials, responsibilities and joys are told faithfully and 
impartially. No writer understands better the secret 
springs of human affection, er arrays truth more pleas- 
ingly in its own native garb of loveliness, than Mr. An- 
Bott. This book has been for some years before the 
public, and is now republished ina neat and attractive 
form. 





Tue Cu1Lp at Home. By Jolin S.C. Abbott. 

This little volume is an excellent companion to the 
Mother at Home. It should be in every christian family 
and read by every child. Its simple and impressive les- 
sons, once made familiar, will rouse echoes in the heart, 
which can never die. 


Harper & Brothers 


A Latin EncuisH anp Encuisn Latin Dictionary. By Chas. 
Anthon, L. L. D. Harper & Brothers: New-York. 
This is another result of Dr. Anrnon’s indefatigable 
labors. It is compiled from the best authorities, both 


English and German, and its arrangement is admirable 
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It is designed for the use of schools and academies more 

particularly, though most of the words in common use 

will be found in it. 

Domety anv Son’ By Chas. Dickens, in 2 vols. Harper & Breth- 
ers. 

This well known and popular story has been brought 
out in a newdress, but Mr. Dombey wears his new clothes 
with as much dignity and propriety as he did the old. 
His old friends will not fail to recognise him, and show 
him such attention as will be gratifying to himself and 
those who procured this gala suit. 








PIERRE; OR THE Ameicuitigs. By Herman Melville. Harper & 

Brothers. 

One of Melville’s rich and entertaining stories. He 
possesses rare facility in the use of language, and a deep 
insight into the workings of the mind, when roused by 
passion, or laboring under extreme excitement. Mel- 
ville is one of the few American writers, who have es- 
tablished a reputation abroad. 


Harper’s New Montuity MaGazine. Harper & Brothers. 

The August number commences a series of finely il- 
lustrated articles on the Holy Land, by Jonn ABBorr. 
Its monthly issue has reached one hundred thousand 
copies, and the periodical is conducted with increasing 
spirit and ability. 





THe New ENGLANDER. Published at New Haven, Ct. 

This is a sterling work of the Puritan stamp. The 
August number contains several valuable articles, among 
which we notice one on Lord Bacon, and a finely written 
essay on the ethics of editorship. 





Grauam’s MaGazine. G. B. Graham: Philadelphia. 
The September number is before us, beautiful and in- 
teresting as ever. 








Gypsum for Painting.-—-Inquiry. 

Mr. Tucker—As many of my neighbors are making 
use of gypsum, or common plaster, mixed with linseed 
oil, for painting the roofs of buildings, it was suggested 
to me that Nova Scotia plaster, which is white, might be 
used to good advantage, as it could be colored to suit 
the fancy. I made known my purpose of trying some 
plaster and oil, to a friend who is more scientific than 
myself, and who says that ‘‘ it willanswer a poor pur- 
pose.” Why? ‘‘ Because plaster, having such anaflinity 
for water, will readily leave the oil, and escape with it 
during the falling of heavy rains.” 

When plaster, or any other substance inthe form of 
paint, is mixed with linseed oil, and spread out on a 
smooth surface, the oil dries, and becomes like a thin 
film, spread out and firmly adhering to the surface of 
whatever body it may be applied, holding the paint or 
plaster mechanically, securely in this thin skin. This co- 
vering is impermeable by water, or any other fluid which 
will not first destroy its solidity. “Water, we all know, 
is a solvent of plaster—but while it is thus united with 
the oil in a solid state, and there being between oil and 
water, little affinity, is it at all probable that any of the 
plaster will leave the oil in its dry state, and pass off with 
the water? Who, that has had experience in this mat- 
ter, will answer. Inquirer. Lakeville, N. Y. 
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Forest Musings. 





How firmly stand the forest trees! 
Earth’s giant sons are they; 

Aronnd their tops the fanning breeze 
And skimmering sunbeams play. 


Thus firmly stand those of our race 
Who act the upright part; 

The light of truth is on their face, 
Its home is in their heart. 


How cool the shade the greenwood throws, 
How soft the shadows lie! 

They ask the weary to repose, 

“And every passer by. 


Thus Love to all the sons of want 
Its mission would fulfill, 

And if its portion be but scant 
It gives it with good will. 


How musical the streamlet flows! 
And winds its way along; 

The storm beats down, the tempests blow 
But nothing stops 11s song. 


Thus he who has a cheerful heart, 
Though sorrow broods around, 

Will bid the murky clouds depart 
And give a pleasant sound. 


How beautiful the wood flowers wild 
O’er all the forest spread ! 

They smile as sweet as waking child 
Upon its cradle bed. 


What glorious lessons do ye teach, 
Ye monarchs of the sod! 

Like man ye have a voice to preach, 
Like man ye came from God. 


Milwaukie, Wisconsin, 


C.F. L. F. 








How to Pickle Tomatoes. 





Eps. Cuttivator—Tomatoes, although rejected by 
many of our country people, are susceptible of being 
prepared for the table in various ways. A nice way is 
by pickeling. I take one peck of tomatoes gathered 
green, and one quart of green peppers; soak them in 
cold water for 24 hours; after which I put them ina 
stone jar with cold sharp vinegar, enough to cover, to- 
gether with one ounce of bruised cloves. Keep them in 
a cool place without freezing. Tomatoes pickled in this 
way will keep one year. EnizasetH Dien. Bristol, 
Ohio, July 21, 1852. 





We add to the above the following receipes, the first 
of which we have used with entire satisfaction for a num- 
ber of years: 


Tomato Picktes —Take tomatoes two-thirds ripe, 
(when they begin to turn a little red,) prick them witha 
fork, put them ina strong brine, and let them remain 
eight days; then put them in weak vinegar to remain 24 
hours; remove them from this, put them in stone jars; 
and toa peck of tomatoes adda bottle of mustard, an 
ounce of cloves, and an ounce of black pepper ground, 
laying alternately a layer of tomatoes and spices. Then 
pour on strong vinegar cold, and they will be found to be 
delicious. The brine should be prepared by boiling and 
putting in as much salt as will dissolve, then suffered to 
cool. For any kind of pickles it is best when prepared 
in this way. 





ANnotnHEeR.—Take the small round tomatoes, let them 
lay in weak vinegar two or three days; then prepare the 
best of vinegar by putting in cloves, allspice, pepper, 
cinnamon, and such spices as one may fancy, and then 
scalding it well. When entirely cold, put in the toma- 
toes, and if there is sufficient body to the vinegar, your 
pickles will never require any farther trouble, provided 
they are kept from the air. An ounce of alum toa 
gallon of vinegar isa great improvement to cucumber 
pickles, but the writer has never tried it for tomatoes 
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Mr. Allen’s Cattle Sale. 


Mr. ALLEN’s sale of improved stock took place in the 
vicinity of this city, on the 18th of last month, accord- 
ing toadvertisement. The Catalogue embraced 122 lots, 
of which all but eight were present. The cattle were all 
in good condition, and as they were all arranged under 
the sheds for sale, presented an exhibition of which any 
farmer might be proud. The attendance was large, and 
the sales extensive, and at fair prices, fifty-five head 
having been sold for $4,280. But for the drouth, which 
has lessened the hay crop in a large portion of this and 
the New-England states fully one half, the whole lot 


would probably have sold at equally favorable prices. 
Short-horn Cows, Heifers, and Heifer Calves. 








1. Lucy, 8 years old, Mr. Hurlbut, Ct.,..........sceceee $100 
2. Lucy 2d, 2 years, Mr. of S. Carelina.......... 100 
3 Lucy, 3d, calf, Mr. Hurlbut, Ct.,......cssecsccesess 50 
4. Anna, 6 years, Gen. Cadwallader, Philadelphia,..... - 105 
6. Portia 2d, calf, J. W. Watts, S. Carolina,...... sooee 50 
7. Grace Darling. 9 years, Gen. ’Cadwall ader,. o cacscce 15 
9. Milcha, 10 years, do bausaense 75 
12. Heloise, calf, J. M. Watts, S. Carolina,.............. 50 
13. Roan Lady, 2 years, Dr. H. W endell, Albany,. — | 
17. Laura, 6 years, Gen. Cadwallader,............ee000: 85 
18. Rosette 2d, calf, > bit Sdn daeions sans 45 
19. Myra, Rae elit By ork ayy. 40 
20. Clara Fisher, 4 years, Cal. Sherwood, Auburn,. 290 


(This cow was afierwards purchased by Gen. Cadwal- 
lader of Col. 8. for $325.) 


21. Skylark, 6 years, Mr. Geo. Vail, Troy,.......... goos,, 0 
23. Yarico 2d, calf, Gen. Cadwallader, ibaaws+ en caene ons 50 
25. Blanche Rose 2d, 4 years, Mr. Vail, S46 thds da dae sorb es 80 
27. Blanche Rose %d, 2 years, John C. Jackson, mM. Ue 100 
32. Carnation 1st, 7 years, Gen Cadwallader,............ 60 
33. do 2d, 6 years, crs ¥ib: \240hsdivesousien 100 
34. do 3d, 6 years, do ipleesnedinen'e 75 
35. do 4th, 5 years, SS re 200 
38. do 1ith, calf, ead 23 tebe ek 40 
42. Rosabelle Ist, 2 years, M. D. Burnet, Syracuse, .. peateas 120 
43. do 2d, py years, Capt. Lowry, Hyde Park,..... 130 
45. do 4th, 2 years, M. D. Burnett, Syrac use,. 80 
47. do 6th, calf, J. W. Watts, 8. Carolina., 50 
48. Pattie, 4 years, Geo. Hartshorn, Rahway, N. J., £0 
49. Mariette, 5 years, Francis Morris, Westchester, N. Y,, 105 
121. Betsey, 6 years, not in Catalogue, ~ Becar, L. L., 230 
122. Betsey 2d, 4 weeks old, do do «. 100 
Short-horn Bulls and Bull Calves. 
56. Lauderdale, 1 year, eo me Van, Tera... .cnseecsice 90 


57. Shafisbury, 7 months, Capt Lowry, Hyde Park.N. Y., 100 
60. Bollingbroke, 1 year, Mr, Lansing, Buskirk’ s Bridge.. 60 





62. Burleigh, 10 mouths, — 8. ‘Carolina, bbe dbh oes << 2 
64. Redinond, 7 months, Mr. Fonda, Hoosick........... 55 
Grade Cows, Heifers, and Heifer Calves. 

71. Red Rose, 4 years old, Mr. Hurlbut, Ct., ............ 7. 
72. Moss Rose, 4 } pew Mr. Merriman, Oneida co., aw -@ 
73. Strawberry, 5 years, Francis Morris, W estchester,.. 80 
74. Jane, 4 years, Mr. Hurlbut, Ct., ...... ......ececeee 80 


76, 5, 87, 89, 91, 93, calves, C. Dubois, Poughkeepsic,. 150 
78. Miss Curtiss, 4 years, Geo. Hartshorn, Ra iway, N. J, 50 
75 








2. Peony, 5 years, Mr. Braystil!, Staten Island,... ..... 
84. Pet Red, 4 years, Mr. Walbridge, Bennington, Vt, 50 
86. Silver Tail, 4 years, Mr. Beear, Brooklyn, Ty entees 75 
94. Betsey, 2 years, Geo. Hartshorn, dane dbeedomnae Ses 50 
104. Grade Buil PR: oe vn cps 48400 0600 rsp ss 30 
Herefords. 
108. Rarity, 15 years, E. Corning, Jr., Albany,....... sooo VF 
111. do 4th, calf, Mr. Reem, Aimy, ey) ey Ton 30 
112. do 5th, ealf, do Me we suear ats aie y 30 
119. 1 pair —- o'd Red Devon and Short-horu steers, 
Gen. Cadwaller,. ........ « bps De desetnes <geasad 90 
ds $4,230 





Hysrips BETWEEN THE Common AND Musk (or Mus- 
covy) Ducxs.—It appears not to be generally known 
that hybrids between these birds are incapable of pro- 
creation. Such is the fact. The hybrids attain a good 
size at an early age, and are muchesteemed for the table. 
An English writer says he has found from various trials, 
that the progeny of the musk drake and the common 
duck, are much better than from the common drake and 
musk duck; in the latter cross, the males, he says, are 
much smaller than by the former, and more disposed to 
fly about. 





Exhibitions and Cattle Shows for 1852. 


NATIONAL. 
American Institute, New-York.—Exhibition opens at Casile Gar- 
den, Oct. 5. Cattle Show, Oct. 19, 20, 21. 
American Pomological Congress. —Commences its session at Phila- 
delphia, Sept. 13. 











STATE. 
New- York—At Utica, ......csecereccers September 7, 8, 9, 10 
Ohio—At Cleveland,....ee 60 seceseeeeeeeers Sept. 15, 16, 17 
Michigan—At Detroit,........eeeee vere n> 308% Sept. 22, 23, 24 
Indiana—At Indianapolis, bdoveceves sess tives ... Oct. 19 
Pennsylvania—At Lancaster,.......0eeeseceees . Oct. 20, 21, 22 
Georgia—At Macon,......eseeesececeeeesceseess Oct. 19 10 23 
Maryland—At Baltimore,....... poedeieu seeee Oct. 26, 27, 28, 29 
Wisconsin—At Milwaukie,......... eeeeeseroes e, +s A Te 
Vermont—At Rutland,.........0eeeees owese ode. Beg 1.2.3 
Rhode Island— At Providence,.. ......+0+++004: Sept. 15, 16, 17 
New Hampshlre—At Merideth Bridge, ............ Oct. 6, 7, 8 
PROVINCIAL. 

Canada West—At Toronto,....... sseees «+ Sept. 21, 22, 23, 24 
New-Brunswick—At Frederickton,................ Oct. 5 wo 9 
County SHows—NeEw-York. 
Cayuga—Auburn,.....-++e+00+ Terererrriterarti ttt Oct. 6, 7 
Clinton—Keeseville,.........+ ond adie se0ge0nebe dh Sept, 22, 23 
Cortland—Cortland Village,........ hn Sunt seaeeenae k Sept. 15, 16 
Dutchess—Washington Hollow, ........ doce es sseee Oct. 5, 6 
Genesee—Bergen, .....--.+00+ peoecdbeeseusuos cencs Ve, 2 
Greene—Cairo,.......++. orecsecece eee veceveccees Sept. 21, 22 
Ne a a Her Sept. 28, 29 
Jefferson—W atertowh,...... 0.605. peas ee enees Sept. 16, 17 
Madison—Eaton,... 01. eee eeeeee ee eesevbvece ... Sept. 22, 2 
LeWis— ——_ ng ccerecccecerecccvceses evcerice ces Sept. 14, 15 
Orange—Middlerown, PErrrevirirrrrirerr iiss Sept. 29, 30 
Oswego—FultOn,, 02.2 cece eseeeeeeeeeeees cooees Sept. 29, 30 
Otse »go-—Mor | EP e warenengseensesepeee ves Sept. 22, 23 
Putnam—Carmel, .........0.0085 pide cevew<\ Webes Oct. 5, € 
Quceus—Flushing,. .. gdb s ends Conpedtsranesoes Sa neie ihe Sept. 29 
St. Lawrence—Canton,........+. senceesdsecee eo Sept. 15, 16 
Washington—Union Village,........6.-sseeeee ees Sept. 29, 30 

Wayne—This county holds two fairs—one at Wol- 

ame MEER PECTS TET oa, bsctinw Vendée cogs eheuen Sept. 21, 22 

) eee ree eee Sept. 28, 29 
Saratoga—Mechaniesv en o one ebaseen.cecauen St Sept. 15, 16, 17 
Rensselner—Troy,. ou dowe dépebedsis cveecee OEE 23, 24 
DOR memerte. n50n sn on sho0eune, eeannenad’ Sepi. 20, 21 22 
Suffolk—Hantington, Spooeeesves eee converse eececs ... Sept. 2 
Seneca—W aterloo, $64sC oye capeteesseen ae Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 
EEE IIT NED CIE Sept. 29, 30 


Ontario—Canandaigua,.........0. cescescessseees SEP. 20, 30 
Town Socreriss. 


East Bloomfield,............ chai esegnewia seh qhbies Oct. 5, & 
Cape Vices. os kde cies vi sede cde cows tedsds etesweos Sept. 15 
MassacCHUSETTS. 

Hampshire, Franklin and Hampden—Northampton, .. Oct. 6, 7 
PF YORRUN—GTOOMNEIs. 0.000 ccds cb eeeb ences coceces Sept. 29, 30 
Hampden—Springfield, .:...........+- vena teen . Sept. 29, 30 
Hampshire—Amherst, ........- e0ees beeus youes puenene Oct. 27 
Worcester— Worcester, ......+ odbe 6 edeb ois sewed ook Sept. 23. 
Berkshire—Pitisfield, ........cccceececescceseescoees Oct. 6,7 
Ease x—Lawirenee, ....0cscecccesececcs b pe tacseee Sept. 29, 30 
ConNECTICUT. 

Franklin—Greenfield,, .....cceveccccccsccccescces Sept. 29, 30 
Middlesex—Conoord, ..0.....0.ecceeeeseceees iss ccewve’s Des 
Middlesex—Middletown,........c.0cec00:seeeeeees Oct. 6, 7, 8 
“‘Vnmonr. 

Addison—Middiebury, .........sccccssvecsecccosesecss Oct. 6 
Bennington—North Benningion,. ..........00e0008 Sept. 22, 23 
Franklin—St. Albans,.........++ $00 06s ereesehesees . Sept. &, 9 
Windham—Fayettville,............45 piéaves ceeeee Sept. 15, 16 


New-JERSEY. 
Burlington—Mount Holly,.........00. sseceseeeceses - Oct. 6 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Berkse—Reading,....... ..... ots beredes osneness Oct. 1 
WOCES-TUS WOW, 65... cc cc seus cvctecs Coscsedeses Sept. 29 
Montgomery—Norristown,...... adanss bene? 
Philadelphia—Near Philadelphia,.......... Sept. 30, and Oct. 1 
Susquehanna—Montrose,. ..........0. e008: Sib heessed Oct. © 
Northumberland— Northumberland. ............ ceess», eae 
Onto. 
Cuyahoga—Cleveland,. esaddseess voy OSG 3 
“Micuicay. 
Lenawee—Adrian, ...... eceetpees oF CISES oe 4s OB F 
——+e- --— 


Sate or American Reaping MacuixEs.—The London 
Times, in a report of the meeting of the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society of England, states that 1,500 of Hussey’s 
and McCormick’s machines have been made to order this 
season. A sale of anew implement quite unprecedented. 
It also states that the demand for Hussey’s machine, as 
improved by the English manufacturer, is much the 
greater. It cuts closer to the ground and does its work 
better. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





New- York Stare Fatr-—This great annual exhibition, 
which has become in some degree a national anniversary, 
is tocome off at Utica, on the 7th, Sth, 9th, and 10th 
of this month. It will be remembered that the Premium 
List for this year, has been greatly enlarged over that 
of any previous year; and we have reason to believe that 
the exhibition will exceed in interest any one that has 
preceded it. Among the most attractive things on ex- 
hibition wilt be the Reaping and Mowing Machines re- 
cently tried at Geneva. The address will be delivered 
by Hon. Horatio Seymour of Utica. 


Unitep Starrs Aa. Socirery.— We have received the 
first number of the new Journa! of this Scciety. It isa 
handsome octavo of 144 pages, and is to be issued quar- 
terly. In appearance it is all that need be desired; but 
its contents have disappointed us. We had supposed 
that it would be the aim of the Society to furnish a 
Journal, which, in some degree, should compare with 
the Journals of the Royal Ag. Society of England, and 
the Highland and Ag. Society of Scotland—that is, that 
its Journal should consist of the Transactions of the 
Society. and of such original papers of a high order as 
it should be instrumental in producing. But instead of 
this, a large portion of the present number is made up 
of extracts—valuable certainly —but which are already 
accessible to the public, who lock for, and have a right 
to expect, something more from a National Society than 
the reiteration of what bas already been said and done. 
Such an organization should be the great fountain head 
of Agricultural research and information, and as such, 
send forth streams to water and fertilize our land. 





Coons’ Parent Iron Fence.—We have received proof 
sheets of a treatise on fence building, by Mr. M. P. 
Coon’s of Troy, N. Y., who has patented a method of 
combining iron and wood in the construction of a fence, 
which secures both permanence and cheapness in the 
structure. The book treats of the several kinds of fence 
in use, showing the objections to each, and lays down a 
principle, which is said to be well sustained by facts, in 
the short time in which it las been tested. The author 
thus states his main principle—‘* By practical tests, as 
well as observation, it will be discovered that the raising 
of the ground by frost, does not affect the position of a 
stone, or log of wood, when horizontally imbedded in 
the earth.” The reasons for the truth of this are stated 
at considerable length, and seem satisfactory. In ac- 
cordance with this theory, a block of stone is laid into 
the ground at sufficient depth, in a horizantal position, 
and the upright iron post is firmly fixed in it. The post 
is now immoveable, and it only remains to properly join 
to it the bars and pickets. The method of coupling the 
bars, which may be either of iron or wood, to the post, is 
peculiar, and of such a nature that the fence can be 
erected equally well inall situations. It sdmits of a 
pleasing variety of form, and must necessarily be more 


durable than the common kinds of fence in tse. Judg- | 


ing from the reasoning in the treatise, and a specimen we 
have seen uear this city, we are confident that Mr. Coons 





| has succeded in making a valuable improvement in this 
important branch of rural economy. 

We hope at some future time to present our readers 
with a cut of the farm fence, and a farther description 
of the mode of its construction. 


Mr. Downtne's Successor at Wasntncton.—Mr. 
BrecKENRIDGE, Of Washington, a gentleman who is ful- 
ly acquainted with Mr. Downtne’s plans, and has been 
assuciated with him in the carrying ont of his designs, 
has been appointed by the President to comp!cte the im- 
provements now being made at the Capital. Though this 
appointment disappoints many aspirants, it will undoubt- 
edly secure the faithful development of the proposed 
plan, and so give satisfaction. 


Mass. Boarp or AcricuLtture.—This Board was in- 
corporated by the last legislature. It consists, we be- 
lieve, of five members appointed by the Governor and 
Council, and a Delegate from each County Ag. Society 
in the State. The Board are authorised to appoint a 
Secretary, who shall devote his time under their direc- 
tion, to the advancement of the interests of agriculture. 
At a recent meeting of the Board, the Rev. Dr. Hircu- 
cock of Amherst College, received the appointment of 
Secretary. We shall rejoice to hear that he has accept- 
ed it, for we know of no one in the country from whose 
labors so much benefit might be anticipated. 


TRIAL oF REAPING AND Mowinc MacuinEs.—Man- 
ny’s Northern Illinois Reaper and Mower, and Burrall’s 
Machine, were tested in the neighborhood of this city on 
the 5th August. A large number of farmers were pre- 
sent at the trial, and general satisfaction was expressed 
at the performance of both machines. They did their 
work well, and with a rapidity truly surprising. By the 
use of Reaping and Mowing Machines, the farmer will be 
able to secure his crops of hay and grain at the proper 
time, thus avoiding the waste incident to delay, in cutting 
altogether by hand. The expense, too, must be materi- 
ally lessened by their use. Some very interesting state- 
ments, respecting the trial of Agricultural Implements at 
Geneva, will be found in our columns. 





BurraLo Nursery.—Our old friend Col. HWonar, who 
originally started this nursery ,—the first, it is said, west 
of Albany.—having accomplished that most desirable 
desideratum, an ‘‘ ample fortune,” has sold out his nur- 
sery, and retired to his fine farm at Peach Haven on 
Grand Island, near Niagara Falls, where he has been 
engaged for some years in planting large orchards, of the 
different varieties of fruit trees. May he live long toeat 
the fruit thereof. His successors in business are D. S. 
Maney & Brorners, who have just issued their first 
Catalogue, and who are strongly recommended to the 
public by Col. Hodge. 





Tue Porato.—Onur correspondent ‘‘ C. E. G.,” whose 
paper will be found on another page of this number, 
| sent us the following, to be added asa ‘ P. §.” to his 
| article; but as it came too late to be attached to the ar- 





ticle, we give it a place here: 
P. S.—Should the alternations of frequent light rains, 
| with either warm, damp. and cloudy weather, or still 
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sunshine, which have existed since the 3d, continue, I 
greatly fear they will produce mildew and disease. The 
late abundant rains, followed, for a few days, by coo] 
windy weather, promise to leave the cuticle of the foliage 
firm, and the elaborations healthful. But the present 
state of the weather severely threatens the health of the 
crop. Its foliage has expanded with great rapidity, for 
the last few days, and, in many fields, lies very thick. 
The circulation will be liable to become plethoric, the 
cuticle tender, and mildew and bad elaborations to follow, 
The natural result of this must be disease of the tubers. 
C. E.G. Utica, Aug. 10. 





Crops in Vircinia.—We give the following extract 
of a letter from M. Davis, Jr., Esq., dated Lynchburg, 
August 2. ‘ We have had another dry season, which is 
the third in succession. In some neighborhoods the oats 
and clover have nearly failed. The wheat, in the fields, 
generally appeared tolerably well; but much of it has 
the disease called ‘ smut,’ and on some farms to an ex- 
tent that the millers refuse to reccive it. The so called 
‘blue stem’, is most diseased. The cornand tobacco 
crops, though much affected by the drouth, appear much 
more promising than might be expected.” 





Correction.—Your correspondent, (August No., p. 
287,) used a piece of poke weed the size of a common 
ear of corn. Not a kernel, as the printer has it—a small 
dose, unless administered by a homeepathist. M. Mor- 
ris, August 16, 1852. 





[> We are indebted tothe Hon. Wa. H. Sewarp for 
copies of a proposed bill, incorporating a department of 
Agriculture in connection with the general government, 
and another proposing to establish a United States Agri- 
cultural Academy, both drafted by Worruineton G. 
Syetuen, Esq., of Washington, D. C. The first bill 
creates four distinct Bureaus, severally officered, and 
under the superintendence of a Secretary of Agriculture, 
viz: A Bureau of the Science and Practice of Agricul- 
ture; one of Agricultural Chemistry; one of Agrieul- 
tural Mechanics, Manufactures, and Commerce, and one 
of Agricultural Statistics. The ostensible purpose of 
these Bureaus is the collection of facts and statistics. and 
reducing them into a shape, accessible to the mass of the 
people. The details of the plan are drawn out with 
great precision, and yet the scheme is so complicated that 
we have great doubts whether it conld be successfully 
carried into effect. The plan of the Agricultural Aca- 
demy is similar to the one proposed to the N. Y. State 
Legislature, thongh on a much larger scale. It provides 
fur a model farm to be carried on by students, for 
thorough scientific and practical instruction, and the e¢ 
cetera of such institutions. The students to be appointed 
by members of Congress, and supported during a four 
years’ course, by the public treasury. 





Heattu vs. Wens.—We have received a communica- 
tion from N. Ranpatr, of Woodstock, making some 
severe strictures upon the article of S. E Topp, pub- 
lished in the Cultivator for August, from which we make 
the following extracts:—‘‘ Does friend Todd suppose that 
such a foul corroding ulcer, as he describes, is produced 
without a legitimate, inherent cause? Dees he think an 





animal can be in good health and be afflicted with such 
a loathsome sure? And if sick, ought the animal to be 
used for food? I had supposed it was well under- 
stood that such incurable sores upon man or beast were 
the result of disease in the system,and the outlets for 
the discharge of poisonous matter, which would destroy 
life immediately were it not for such discharge.” 





New Rearing axyp Rakine Macutne.—Mr. Cras. 
Denton of Peoria, Ill., has invented a machine which 
cuts the grain and lays it in bundles ready to bind. The 
bundles are laid at the side of the machine, out of the 
way of the team; thus any amount can be cut, independ- 
ent of the binding. 

Leicester Sueer.—A writer of a letter from Jeffer- 
son county in this state, published in a Kingston paper, 
says that Col. S. D. Huncerrorp of Adams, has a very 
superior flock of Leicester sheep—among them a ram 
which weighed over 300 Ibs. after shearing. 








Ayrsuire Cattte.—The same writer also mentions a 
pair of Ayrshires, which were imported from Ayrshire 
last autumn, by Mr. James Broprs of Ellisburgh, which 
he thinks very fine specimens of this breed. We pre- 
sume these animals, as well as samples of Mr. Hunger- 
ford’s sheep, will be at the State Fair 





ComparaTIvE Moisture oF Fattow Grovnp, AND 
THAT WHICA Supports Crors.—Some people urge as an 
excuse for not destreying weeds among their crops, in 
a dry time, that they are necessary to shade the ground, 
and keep it from drying. But they might have seen, 
that fallow ground preserves its moisture during drouth, 
better than any other. Plants actually pump up the 
moisture from the soil, and it is carried off through their 
leaves by evaporation. According to Liebig, ‘‘ water 
evaporates incessantly from the surface of the young 
plant; its quantity is in direct proportion to the tempera- 
ture and extent of the surface.” This explains why 
sward ground, and ground near trees, become dry to so 
great a depth during seasons of drouth. | 








N otice---Superphosphate of Lime. 


As there is a spurious substance now offered for Superphosphate 
of Lime, Farmers and Gardeners would do well to Know and 
examine the article before purebasing. 

We have for sale the article branded on the bag, C. Deburg. No. 1. 
and also that made under the direction of Prof. Mapes, the quili:iez 
of which have been tested. LONGETT & GRIFFING. 

Sept. 1—1t. No. 25 Chiff street, New-Y ork. 





Merino Sheep for Sate. 


HE subscriber offers for sale, 50 Merino Mwes, 2,3 and 4 years 
old, a cross from a Merino Buck of the Taintor importation, and 
Spanish Merino Ewes.. 

Also a few Bucks from the same cross. Also a few Bucks, a cross 
from an Atwood Buck and Spanish Ewes. Tertns made reasonable, 
to suit purchasers. A. H. AVERY. 

Galway, Gupenags ¢ Co., N. Y.. pep 1, 1952—It.* 


POUDRETTE, | 


yOR Grass Lands, Lawns, aud Winter Grain, also for s:rubs—for 

sale by the Lodi Manufacturing Company, in lots to suit pur- 

chasers. Price $1.50 per barrel, for any quantity over six barrels. 
For Shrubs. $2 per barrel. 

CH The Company will sell lots of 100 barrels or over. at a redue- 
ed rate this fail, as they are making extensive nlterations in their 
buildings, whi ich will compei them to empty their vats. For particu. 
lars address ‘The Lodi Manufacturing Companny,” 74 Cortlandt 
Strect, New York. Sept. 1—-2t. 





ee 


Co'man’s European Agric ulture. 
QUROPEAN AGRICULTURE, from personal observation, by 
4) Hexny Corman. of Massachusctts. ‘Two large octavo vols. 

Price, when neatly bound, the same as published in Nos., $5. Fes 
sale at the office of FHE CULTIVATOR. 
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Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


LLWANGER & BARRY desire to call the attention of Nur- 
serymen, Dealers and Planters, to the immense stock of tree- 
now on their grounds, embracing Fruit trees of every description. 

Standard Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, Peaches, §c., on fine 
stocks for orchards—vigorous und well formed. 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Pear Trees, on Quince stocks, about 100,- 
000, embracing every fine variety that can be so worked; two year 
old trees, low branched, vigorous, and beautiful. 

Dwarf and Pyramidal Cherries, on Mahaleb stocks—fine—one, 
two, and three year old trees—well branched and finely formed. 

Dwarf Apple Trees, on paradise and Doucain stocks—beautful ; 2 
year old trees with heads, for immediate bearing, besides vigorous 
yearlings. 

' Gooseberries, large Lancashire sorts, strong plants for immediate 
earing. 

Currants, including the Cherry, Victoria, White Grape, and many 
other new and fine sorts. See our Catalogue. 

Raspberries—the new Large Fruited Monthly, Fastolff, &c., &c., 
a complete collection of all desirable varieties. 

Grapes—all good hardy native sorts—strong 2 and 3 year old vines. 
and 30 varieties of Foreign Grapes for vineries—strong thrifty plants 
in pots. 

Strawberries of all desirable varieties, and all other fruits cultivated. 

The entire fruit department is under our Own person: | supervision; 
the best quality of stock is used, and the most scrupulous attention 
given to ensure accuracy; we flatter ourselves that no nursery col- 
lection ean offer a stronger guarantee to purchasers in this respect. 
The stock is all grown on new fresh soil, and is healthy, well matur- 
ed, and hardy; we ask the purchasers to examine it. 

Ornamental.—Large trees for streets, parks, &c., such as Horse 
Chestnuts, Silver Maples, Sugar Maples, Snowy Abeles, Mountain 
Ash, Elms, and Tulip Trees, in large quantities—cheap. 

Rare Ornamental Lawn Trees, embracing the most novel, remar- 
Kable, and beautiful Trees and Shrubs, both deciduous and evergreen, 
that can be grown in our climate; for particulars we must refer to 
the Descriptive Catalogue. 

Roses—one of the richest collections in the country, including the 
newest and best European varieties, selected by us lust summer, in 
person. 

Bulbous Roots—imported annually from Holland. 

Dehlias—the new English and French prize sorts of 1851, besides 
fine older ones. All arucles packed in the best manner, and forwar- 
ded to any part of the United States, Canada, or Calafornia. Orders 
strictly complied with in every particular. ‘The following Catalogues 
are now sent gratis, to all who apply and enclose stamps to cover 
postage, which must be prepaid. 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruits. 

No. 2. do do of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

No. 3. A Catalogue of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Chrysanthemuins and 
bedding plants. 

No. 4. A wholesale Catalogue for Nurserymen and others, who 
wish to purchase largely. 

Postage on Nos. 1 and 2—500 miles or under, 3 cents; 500 to 1,500 
miles, 6 cents. 

Postage on Nos. 3 and 4—500 miles or under, 1 cent; 500 to 1,500 
miles, 2 cents. 

Mount Hope Nurseries, Rochester N. Y., Sept. 1, 1852—1t. 





Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
River Bank Nursery, Rochester, N. Y. 
SHEPPARD & CHERRY, Proprietors, 


TOW offer to furnish Nursery stock generally, of as good quality 
LN and at as low rates, as can be obtained elsewhere. 

FRUITS.—All the leading varieties, both standard and dwarf, of 
Apple, Cherry, Peach, Pear, Plum, &c., &c, Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, Strawberries, &c. Grapes—Isabella, Catawba, Clin- 
ton, &c., &e. 

Also 100,000 Apple Stocks. 
20,000 Cherry do root pruned. 

All orders accompanied with the cash or satisfactory reference, and 
all letters of inquiry post-paid, will receive prompt attention. : 

From the connection ot Mr. Sheppard for a number of years, with 
the following establishments, all of which sustain the highest reputa- 
tion, viz: A. J. Downing & A. Saul, Newburgh, N. ¥.; Wm. Reid. 
Elizabethtown, N. J , and Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., the 
proprietors flatter themselves that their knowledge of the great varie- 
ty of tastes and wants of planters generally, will enable them to gua- 
rantee ample satisfaction to all favoring them with their patronage. 

Rochester, Sept. 1, 1852—2t. 


Choice Garden and F!ower Seeds. 
COMSTOCK, FERRE & CO., 


SEFD GROWERS, 
Wethersfield Seed Gardens, Wethersfield, Ct. 


Established over 30 years. 


bbe great popularity of the Seeds grown at this establishment, has 
been gained by the assiduous personal care and attention of the 
proprietors. Their quality and productiveness will continue to be un- 
surpassed. Dealers, Market Gardeners and others, supplied in bulk, 
or neatly papered, at low prices for the quality of the seeds. 
30 papers Chotce Flower Seeds sent by matl, posTAGE PAID, for 
one dollar. 








| 


The Gardener’s Almanac and Descriptive Catalogue, containing 60 | 


pages, sent. by mail on the receipt of a three cent stamp. Abridged 
wid Price Catalognes, gratis. Seeds forwarded from Hartford. 


Sept. 1, Ts562—h1.* 





Horse Powers, Threshers and Separators. 
Endless Chain Powers 
OF all kinds ever made, for one and two horses, also cast iron 
F Sweep Powers, for one to four horses. Threshers and Separa- 
tors to match the above. JOHN MAYHER & CO., 
United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Sept. 1-1f No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 





Premium Strawberries, Buibs, Ponies, &c. 


j 7M.R. PRINCE & CO., Linnwan Gardens and Nurseries, 
Flushing, offer the following strawberries, which have been 
selected from all the varieties at present known, the others having 
been rejected, and all these are described in their supplement cata- 

logue of 1852. 

MOR oi large, productive, and highest flavored of all, $2 per 
Monstrous Swainstone, very large, delicious flavor, $1 per dozen 
Marimus Swainstone, very iarge, high flavor, $1 per dozen. 

., Charlotte, large, delicious sprightly flavor, productive, 50 cents per 

dozen. 

Superlative, spicy, rich flavor, a productive seedling of Burr’s new 
Pine, $1,50 per dozen. 

, Coronation, very large,-very productive, bright scarlet, $1 per 

dozen. 

Magnifique, very large, orange scarlet, produetive, $2 per dozen. 

Triumph, scarlet, very productive, seedling of large carly scarlet, 
double in size and thrice as prolific, #2 per dozen. 

Primate, large, deep scarlet, productive, $1 per dozen. 

Champion, very large, scarlet, oblong cone, $2 per dozen. 

Twice-bearing Swainstone, a secoud crop in September, very pro- 
ductive, $1 per dozer.. 

Sylphide, very large, light scarlet, beautiful, excellent, #1 per doz. 

N. B.—We guarantee the above 12 varieties to be superior to any 
other dozen that can be produced, and the first four are superior in 
flavor to Burr’s New Pine. 

The following, $1 per dozen, except were priced otherwise. 

Crimson Pine, conical, sweet, rich, very productive. 

Cluster Hudson, conical, scarlet, very productive. 

Cornucopia, large, good flavor, productive, 50 cts. per dozen. 

: Profuse Scarlet, \ike early scarlet, but produces double, 50 cts. per 

dozen. 

Primordean, beautiful scarlet, prvductive, not high flavor, 37 cents 
per dozen. 

Tivoli Scarlet, very large, beautiful, estimable, very productive. 

Unique Scarlet, light scarlet, rich flavor, moderate bearer, 37 cents 
per dozen. 

Lodoiska, scarlet, excellent flavor, productive. 

Spiral, elongated cone, usually produces second crop in September 

Victorine, large, flne flavor, very productive. 

Dido, very large, rich flavor, productive. 

Iphigenia, large, fine flavor, productive. 

Sylvestris, scarlet conical, very productive. 

Campagnia, large, crimson, pointed cone. 

Mytelene, crimson, roundish, rich flavor. 

Psyche, large, beautiful, excellent—very prolific. 

Amanda, light scarlect, juicy, productive. 

Warrington, large crimson, conical. 

Fredonia, large, pointed cone, productive. 

Triumphant Montevideo, ovate, monstrous, deep scarlet; $3 per 
dozen. 

Nore. The preceding 32 splendid varieties were originated by our- 
selves, and most of them are nowhere else to be obtained. 

MeAvoy’s Superior, Schneicke’s Pistillate, Longworth’s Prolific, 
Moyamensing, Walker’s Seedling, Huntsman’s Pistillate, Bicton 
White, Myatt’s Prolific, Surprise and Hautbois; River's Eliza, Cala- 
fornian Pine, Mexican Alpine, La Delicieuse, La Liegoise and Brit- 
tania—all at $1 per dozen. 

Merveille, largest French variety, $2 per pair. 

Montevideo Pine, very Jarge, beautitul, $2 per dozen. 

Goliath, very large, $3 per dozen ; Crescent Seedling, $3 per pair. 

The following at 371050 cents per dozen, and $2 per hundred. 
Myat’s Eleanor, Mammoth, Globe, British Queen, and Prolific 
Hautbois; Lizzie Randolph, Black Prince, Jenny’s Seedling, Iowa, 
Schiller; Burr’s New Pine, Rival Hudson, Searlet Melting, Colum- 
bus and Scioto; Ellwanger & Barry’s No. 1, Monroe, Genesee, Cli- 
max, and Orange Prolific: True Bishep’s Orange, Black Rock, Abys- 
sinian Prince, Eberlein, Green and Flat Hautbois, Red and White 
Bush Alpine, and Elion Pine. 

The following at 25 cents per dozen, and $1 per hundred: Large 
Early Scarlet, or Early Virginia, Crimson Cone, Hovey’s Seedling, 
Boston Pine, Hudson. Willey, Methven Scarlet, Necked Pine, Eng- 
lish White'and Red Wood, White and Red Alpine, and Dundee. 


Herbaccous Peonies of above 100 splendid Chinese Double varie- 
ties, and Tree Peonies of 40 varieties. Tulips. Hyacinths, and Japan 
Lilies, and all other Bulbous Flower Roots, including the White and 
Yellow Calochortus of California. Victoria, Colossal, and other 
kinds of Rhubarb, Sea Kale, and Asparagus, which can now be 
transplanted. 

The finest European table grapes in pots, $5 per dozen. 

The following Strawberries have been rejected: Richardson’s 
Early, Late, and Cambridge; Burr’s Seedling, Mammoth, Profusion 
and Late Prolific; Deptford Pine, Royal Pine, Myatt’s Eliza, Lord 
Spencer, Old Pine, Cushing, Princess Alice Maud, Swainstone, 
Keene’s Seedling, Duke of Kent, French Cucumber, Buists Prize, 
Downton, Knevett’s Pine, Royal Scarlet, Princess Royal and Prince 
of Orleans, and above 40 others, as stated in our Cotalogue. All 
will be well packed, and forwarded as directed. 

Descriptive Catalogues of all Trees and Plants, with prices, will be 
forwarded to post-paid applicants who enclose postage stamps. 

Sept. 1—It. 
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Strawberry Plants. 


M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries. Plymouth, Mass., offers 
e for sale the following strawberries. Plants carefully packed— 
earriage paid to Boston. 

Cresecnt Seedling Perpetual—This is anew American Seedling 
raised by Mr. Lawrence of New Orleans, by crossing British Queen 
and Keen’s Seedling. Itis the first perpetual strawberry of large 
size and first rate quality ever raised. For six mouths this remarka- 
ble fruit continues In bearing. “I neither cut off the blossoms,”’ says 
Mr. L.., ‘nor any part of them, to increase its bearing—it is one con- 
tinued crop from the first jump; and if you want to know how it 
bears after four months fruiting, a friend has just (May 9) counted 
from 33 to 42 berries on four successive plants, the largest measuring 
5} inches, and the average being three inches in cireumference.” 
No doubt this variety will greatly extend the strawberry season at 
the north, making it an immense acquisition to strawberry growers, 
and in hybridizing. The almost utter impossibility of getting plants 
alive from New Orleans, will make this kind scarce for some time. 
It has been ordered from all quarters, but very few plants have been 
received alive. Dr. Bayne, the famous strawberry grower at Alex- 
ander, D. C., ordered $25 worth, but succeeded in “saving but one 
plant, which,’’ he;remarks, ‘“‘ $25 would not buy.”? I myself was stil 
more unfortunate to the same tune. Mr. Pardee, of Palmyra, N. Y., af- 
ter repeated efforts,succeeded in saving afew plants. His entire stock 
is in my hands, and plants will be ready in October, in pots, $2 each. 

Mc Avoy’s Superior, a large and productive variety which obtained 
the premium of $100, offered by the Cincinnati Hort. Society fora 
new variety superior to any in cultivation. 

Moyamensing, a fine fruit of rich aroma and high flavor, very firm 
and highly productive. A special premium was awarded it by the 
Pennsylvania Hort. Society. 

Walker's Seedling, a dark colored berry, of good size; a very 
abundant bearer, of high flavor and very high quality. Raised by 
Mr. Walker, President of the Mass. Hort. Soc., and highly reeom- 
mended by the fruit committee. Plants now ready, $1 per dozen. 


New Foreign Strawberries, recently imported ; now first offered, 


Fertillized Hautbois, (Myatt.)\—Very prolific and of large size. 
Highly recommended to all who admire the peculiar and high flavor 
of its class. Fruit conical, deep purple in the sun, and of that sweet 
and delicious flavor for which the Hautbois are noted. 

Surprise, (Myatt.)}—A new seedling of Mr. Myatt, the great straw- 
berry grower of England, of fine quality, very large and handsome. 

Quinquefolia, (Myatt. )}— This fine seedling of Mr. Myatt, promises 
te compete favorably with any of the famous fruits he has raised. 
Flavor peculiar and delicious. The leaf has the peculiarity of being 
divided into five leaflets. 

Prolific, (Myatt.)—A medium sized crimson scarlet, conical, of rich 
flavor, and a prodigious bearer. 

Eliza Seedling, (River’s,) a fine seedling from Myatt’s Eliza; one 
of the best early strawberries known. Its flavor is exquisite, habit 
compact; a prodigious bearer. 

La Liegoise, (Haguin,) of Frencn ongin. Fruit medium sized, 
brilliant scarlet, favor excellent; very early and prolific; a very 
promising fruit. : 

Brittania, (Jackson,) a capital fruit of large size. Its great bear- 
ing qualities will make it a favorite. 

Bicton Pine.—A superb white strawberry of large size and showy 
appearance. Its color makes it a great acquisition. 

Stirling Castle Pine.—An excellent variety with the true pine fla- 
vor, of great reputation in England. ° 

Cremont, (Cremont,) very early, large and of excellent quality. 

Athlete, (Salter,) of prodigious size, probably the largest ever grown. 

La Delicieuse.—A new French variety, which I have not fruited. 
Highly recommended in the French journals. 

Excellente, (Lorio.)—A very superior fruit, well worthy its name. 
Fruit very large, flattened, extremely firm, very juicy with the flavor 
of the wild strawberry. This will prove a great favorite. 

Plants in pots, $5 per dozen sorts, in September. 

Other Rare Foretgn Sorts. 
Plants now ready, #3 per dozen. 


Princesse Royale, (Pelilain.)—A new French variety of great re- 
putation, of large size and an abundant bearer. 

Knevett’s Pine.—A superb frnit, of great reputation abroad. 

Downton.—A seedling of Mr. Knight. Fruit of medium size and 
very high flavor. ' 

Royal Pine.—A first rate fruit of the largest size and excellent fla- 
vor, and considered one of the best sorts in England. 

Elion Pine.—The best late sort in England, very large, bright red, 
flavor delicious. 

Goliath, (Kitley.)—A seedling from British Queen, and Jarger than 
that variety. 

Compte de Paris, (Pelilain.}—A very beautiful berry, large, and 
an excellent bearer. 

Victoria, (Trollop.)—A famous sort, of great reputation abroad. 

Prince of Orleans.—An abundant bearer. 

French Cucumber.—A very long and curious fruit. It belongs to 
the Hautbois. 

Montevideo Pine—Conical Scarlet, very handsome. 


Fine varieties at &2 per hundred—50 cents per dozen. 


Myatt’s British Queen, Deptford Pine, Eleanor, Eliza, (late,) Globe, 
Prolific Hautbois. 

Burr’s New Pine, Columbus, Mammoth, Rival Hudson, Scioto. 

Richardson’s Early, Late, Cambridge, (fine.) 

Eilwanger & Barry’s Mouroe, Climax, Prol. Orange, Genesee. 

Prince’s Scarlet Unique, Lizzie Randolph, Primordian, Profuse 
Scarlet, Cornucopia, Charlotie. 

Lord Spencer, (high flavor,) Black Prince, Old Pine, Cushing, 
Schiller, Princess Alice Maud, Keene’s Seeaung, swainstone, Jenny’s 
Seedling, Iowa. 





Older sorts—$1 per 100. 
Early Virginia, Methven Scarlet, Boston Pine, (very fine,) Hovey’s 
Seedling, Large Early Scarlet, Crimson Cone, Duke of Kent, (early,) 
Dundee, Willey’s Seedling, (great bearer,) Hudson. 





New Hardy Shrub—Devizia gracilis—This charming shrub, 
which created so much sensation at the great exhibition of plants at 
Ghent this spring, is now offered, in pots, $1 each. 

New Heliotropes.—Immortalite de Maria Louise is@ new variety 
raised at Liege. ‘‘ The cymes are large, each blossom being green 
at the center, emblematical of hope. surrounded by a crown of gold, 
emblematieal of holiness; the five rays of the border represent the 
virginal whiteness of the celestial stars. It has this peculiarity, that 
the flowers have the delicious fragrance of the violet and wali flow- 
er.’ Now first offered, $1 each. Heliotropes, gem, corymbosum, 
liacina, reptans, grisan. 75 cents each; intermedia, voltairianum, 
Souvenir de Liege, grandiflora, 25 cents each. The sett for $5. 

Fuchsia spectabilis $1. The finest collection in the country of re- 
cently imported Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, new dwarf Chrysan- 
themums, Daisies, Phioxes, Scarlet Geraniums and Roses, in immense 
variety and of novel colors and habits. 

Foreign grapes in pots, $5 per dozen, $40 per 100. Paradise, Ma- 
haleb, Plum and other stocks tor Nurseries. 

A full assortment of fruit and ornamental trees andshrubs. <A gen- 
eral priced and descriptive catalogue, sent gratis on receipt of one 
postage stamp for over 500 miles of distance. Sept. 1—It. 





FRUIT TREES, SEEDLINGS, &c. 


T. C. Maxwell & Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


NCOURAGED by the generous patronage heretofore received, 
“4 and by a soil, climate, and position peculiarly favorable to the 
growth of healthy trees, we have so enlarged our stock of nursery 
articles, that we are now enabled to offer great indacements to all 
who may wish to purchase, either at wholesale or retail. We have 
between five and eight hnndred thousand trees, in the different sia- 
ges of growth, which have been propagated with the strictest care 
as 10 merit and genuineness of varieties. 
Orders by mail, or otherwise, promptly attended to, and trees se- 
curely packed and delivered at the Railroad Depot or Steamboat. 
Of large trees, we offer this fall the following, viz: 
60,000 Apple Trees, best varieties for market or family orchards. 
30,000 Cherry do very thrifty and handsome. 
6.000 Pear do standards—healthy and large. 
20,000 do do dwarfs, on True Angers quince—one and two 
years old. + 
10,000 Peach do very nice. 
4,000 Plum do 5107 feet high—best sorts. 
2,000 Apricot do mostly Dubois’ Early Golden. 
2.000 Grape Vines, mostly Isabella. 
10,000 Evergreens, Balsam Fir, Cedars, Norway Spruce, &c. 
5,000 Mountain Ash, large and fine—very cheap, 
3,000 Horse Chestnut, large and handsome. 
40,000 Cherry Seedlings, very nice. 
20,000 Apple do two years old. 
25.000 Buckthorn Seedlings, very nice for hedges. 
Also Hybrid Perpetual, Climbing, and Moss Roses, Shrubs, Goose- 
berries, Currants, Raspberries, Strawberries, &c., &c. 
Particular attention is called to our large stock of the following 
fruits, viz: 
Apples—WV2ener, Tompkins County King, Northern Spy, Primate. 
Pears—Virgalieu, Bartlett, Louise Bon de Jersey, Glout Morceau. 
Cherries—Great Bigarreau, Black Tartarian, Bauman’s May, Early 
Purple Guigne. 
Apricots—Dubois’ Early Golden, Moorpark. 
Geneva, Sept. 1, 1852—2t. 





United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


HE subscribers solicit the attention of the public to the large and 
varied assortment of Agricultaral and Horticultural Implements 
Field and Garden Seeds which they have constantly on hand, and 
offer for sale at the lowest prices and on the best terms. 
Aug. 1—1f. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 





New Edition of American Fruit Culturist. 


Just Published, by DERBY & MILLER, Auburn, N. Y. 


HE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST; containing directions 
for the propagation and culture of Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, 
Orchard, and Garden; with descriptions of the principal American 
and Foreign varieties, cultivated in the United States. By Joun J. 
Tuomas. With over 300 accurate illustrations, SzventH EpiTion; 
containing 40 pages of new matter, with full directions for the man- 
agement of dwarfs and pyramids, besides some hundreds of smaller 
additions, and many new engravings. 1 vol—over 400 pages— 
price $1. P } ; 
“A book of great value.”"—Gen. Farmer. “ Worth its weight in 
gold-dust to any new beginner.’’—Moore’s Rural New-Yorker. “lt 
should be in the hands of every fruit grower.”—Ohio Cultivator. 
‘¢ There is no vacant space in it—it is like a fresh egg—all good, 
and packed full to the shel!..\—Prairie Farmer. “ The million who 
purchase it will find matter adapted 10 their wants, superior to any 
work as yet published.’’—Cleveland Herald. “ An invaluable adds 
tion te our agricultural libraries.”’— Wool Grower. *‘ Manifesis care~ 
ful and laborious research, close and continued observation, and an 
excellent systematic classification °— Western Hort. Reviewe. 
Aug. 1, 1852—2t. 
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NEW=YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water Street, New-York. 


ORSE POWERS, Threshers, and Separators. The Endless 

Chain or Railway Powers of our own manufacture, both single 
and double-geared, for one and two horses, which has never been 
equalled for lightness in running, strength, durability and economy. 
‘They are universally approved wherever they have been tried. 

2d. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 
pact and wholly of iron, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3d. Eddy’s Circular Wrought-iron large Cog Wheels, for one to 
six horses. A new and favorite power. 

4th. Trimble’s Iron-sweep Power, for one to four horses. 

THRESHERS.—Improved Threshers made upon the best princi- 
ples, threshing clean with great rapidity. 

FAN MILLS for Wheat, Rye, Oats, &c., of the best construction. 

RICE FAN MILLS made expressly for the South. 

GARDEN AND FIRE ENGINES, very useful machines, ar- 
ranged on wheels, for watering gardens or walks, and afford protec- 
tion from fire. They wili throw astrong stream 40 feet high, are 
easily worked and not liable to get out of order. Also, small Garden 
Pumps and Syringes of various styles. 

HAY AND COTTON PRESSES .—Bullock’s Progressive Power 
Presses, combining improvements which make them by far the best 
in use. 

WATER RAMS, Suction, Force, and Endiless-Chain Pumps; 
Leather, Guita-Percha, India-Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 

CORN SHELLERS of great variety of patterns, to shell either 
by hand or horse power. Will shell from five to 100 bushels of corn 
per hour. 

WAGONS and CARTS, double or single horse, suitable for the 
farm, the road, and heavy trucking. 

GARDEN and CANAL BARROWS, light made or extra strong, 
as desired. 

MEAT CUTTERS, capable of cutting fine for sausages, and other 
purposes, 100 Ibs. or more per hour. 

Southern plows of all sizes and patterns, the Double Mould Board 
or Fluke plow for furrowing and cultivating the sugar cane, &c. 

Our implements ocenpy three large stores. and we believe they 
make up the largest and most complete assortment in America. In 
addition, we have a machine shop employing upwards of one hun- 
dred men, where any articles in our line can be made to order. 

A. B. ALLEN & COo., 
189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 


FIELD SEEDS. 

USTRALIAN WHEAT.—Very superior. The berry of this 
4A grain is extra large, and makes the best of flour. It produces 
a greater average crop than any other variety now grown in New- 
York. Several years’ experience in its cultivetion, proves that it is 
less liable to rust or mildew than other kinds; and as the stalk is large 
and strong, it is also less liable to blow down or lodge. Price, $4 
per bushel. Other varieties of wheat, such as the White Flint, Me- 
diterraneon, Black Sea, &c. 

BUCKIV HEAT, of the best kinds in market. 

RUTA BAGA, or Sweedish ‘Turnep Seed. 
other superior varieties. 

TURNEP SEED.—Large White Flat, Long White, Red Top 
Flat, Yellow Aberdeen, Yellow Stone, and other improved kinds for 
the field or garden A.B. ALLEN & CO., 

June 1, 1852-—-1f. 189 and 191 Water st., New-York. 

PERUVIAN GUANO 

ND other Fertilizers. Several hundred tons of first quality of 

Peruvian Guano, constantly on hand for sale. 

Also, BONE DUST, PLASTER OF PARIS and POUDRETTE. 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191, 
Water-st., New-York. 


June 1, 1852—1f. 





The Purple Top and 








Jan. 1—. 


Improved Stock. 
ATTLE, of the Durham, Devon, Iereford, Alderney, and Ayr- 
/ shire breeds. 
SHEEP, of the Native an: French Merino, Saxony, South-Down, 
and Cotswold. 
PIGS of the Lincoln. Suffolk, end Berkshire breeds. 
From our loug experience xs breeders ind dealers in the above 


kinds of stock, and our excellent situation for purchasing and ship- 
ping, we think we can do as geod justice to orders. as any other 
house in the United States. A B. ALLEN & CO, 


Jan. 1. 1852—1f. 189 and 191 Water st... New-York. 











A First Class Dairy Farm for Sa!e, 

\ Y farm of 320 acres, four miles south of the village of Oxford, 
J Chenango county, N. Y., and near the Chenango Canal. 250 
aeres are under high cultivation, durably fenced, and well and per- 
manently watered. The remainder is well timbered. It has a large 
two story mansion. five large harns. and sheds and out houses, in 
good repair. The soil is deep and of superior quality. It is admira- 
bly adapted for a dairy. or for grazing snd grain; has a fine orchard 
of choice grafted fruit; and for profit. health, wend beanty of location, 
eaunot be surpassed. [tis fully supplied with farming tools, and 
about fifty head of cows and young stock, all or any of which may 
be had with the furm. The New-York and Erie Railroad furnishes 
ample facilities for forwarding produce to the New-York market at 
ali seasons. and the route of the contemplated Albany and Binghamp- 
ton railway, passes within afew miles of the farm. The farm ean be 
conveniently divided. Price low—title perfect. ‘Terms most easy. 


G. VAN DER LYN, 
Oxford, N. Y. 


May 1, 1859—tf. 
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Albany Drain Tile Works. 
No 60 Lancaster Street— West of Medical College, Albany. 


HE subscriber has now on hand, Draining Tile of the following 
descriptions. Prices reduced. 


Horse Suoxr Tie. 


5} inch Rise, or af inch Calibre,........... $18 00 pr. 1900 

4 oe “ sda ¥ers ones 1500 * 

3 2... * @- ccotes eevee BGR 
Sore TILE. 

at inch Rise, or 34 inch Calibre,........... $18 00 pr. 1000. 

3 «. & Gu seduce vee Oe 


These Tile are over one foot in length, and are so formed as to ad- 
mit water at every joint, weeps. land from 12 to 20 feet each side of 
the drain—being the cheapest and most durable article used. 

Tile sufficiently large for drains around dweilings, at $4 and $8 pr. 
100 pieces. Orders from a distance will receive prompt attention. 

Albany, April 1, 1852—1f. JOHN GOTT. 


New and Important Insurance. 


Northern N. York Live Stock Ins. Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y. 
le CORPORATED by the Legislature of the State of New-York: 
July. 1851. Horses, Cattle, and all kinds of Live Stock insured 
against Death, by the combined risks of Fire, Water, Accidents, Dis- 
eases, kc CAPITAL, $50.000. 
GEORGE MOORE, Plattsburgh, Sec’y. 
I. C. Mix, Fort Ann, Gen. Agent. 
October 13, 1851. 


This company are now organized and ready to receive applica- 
tions for insurance. It is confidently believed that the owners of va- 
luable animals will avail themselves of the advantages offered by this 
mode of protection. If fire, life and marine insurances are proper 
and expedient, so is live stock insurance: the reasons for insurance 
are equally applicable to all. 

For terms please apply to Company’s Agents, 

Plattsburgh, July 1—tf. 


EMERY & CO.’s 
Improved Horse Power. Thrashers and Separators. 


HE undersigned have been appointed sole agents for the sale of 
Emery’s new patent Improved Horse Power, Thrashers and 
Separators in the city of New-York. The State Agricultural Ware- 
house is the only Depot where this superior power can be had. As 
many powers are represented as Emery’s patent, to avoid impositions, 
be careful to observe that the name of Emery & Co., is cast in full 
on every link of chain and the whee} hub. 
LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
25 Cliff street, New-York. 


MANURES. 


Se a GUANO, 2} to 2} cents per pound. 

BONE DUST, when taken in equal quantities, $2.25 per barre!, 

BONE SAWINGS, separately, $2.50 per barrel. 

PLASTER, $1 to $1.25 per barrel. 

POTASH, 3} to 4 cents per pound. 

CHARCOAL, $1 per barrel. 

SULPHURIC ACID, 2} to | cents per pound. 

SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 2} cents per pound. 

WOODS’ RENOVATING SALTS, one cent per pound. 

For sale at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, 
New-York. LONGETT & GRIFFING. 
Aug. 1—2t. 








July 1—+tf. 











Fow!ls for Sale. 


FTER August, the subscriber will have for sale Fowls raised 

LA. this season, from the following stocks : 

Shanghaes—Forbes’ Buff, Marsh’s do., Perley’s do., Andrew’s 
White, White’s Black, and Kirtland’s. 

Cochin Chinas, the Queen’s stock and Bailey’s. Also, Black 
Spanish. : 

Warranted pure blooded. They have been bred with care, and 
are worthy the notice of breeders or fancicrs. 

Albany, N. Y., Aug. 1—2t. J.M. LOVETT. 


- FOR SALE, 
~(, EWES and a few Bucks from my flock, the wool of which 
50 has sold, for the last three years. for forty-seven cents a pound, 
and averaged from three and one half to three and three-fourth pounds 
er head. 
. For further particulars, address the subseriber at his residence, 
Canaan Centre. Columbia county, N. ¥.. or BLancnarp and Bert 
of the Wool Depot, Kinderhook. DANIEL 8. CURTIS. 


Canaan Centre, Aug. 1, 1952—tf. 


WATER WHEELS. 
be subscribers are making with success, Jagger’s improved 
FRENCH TURBINE WATER WHEEL. 
Tables showing the power and capacity of the same can be had on 
application. JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry and Machine Shop, 
‘No. 110 Beaver st., Albany, N. Y. 
STOVES. 
ta subscribers are prepared to furnish dealers with a full as- 
sortment of PARLOR snd COOKING STOVES for coal and 
wood, on hberal terms. 
Circulars giving particulars can be had on application. 
JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 
Eagle Foundry, Ne. 110 Beaver st., Albany, NY. 
May 1, 1852—&. 








May 1, 1859—61. 
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PITTS’ PATENT SEPARATOR 
AND 


DOUBLE PINION HORSE POWER. 


WING ww the increased demand, and being desirous of 
locating at a convenient point for shipping, I have re- 
moved to Buffalo, N. Y., and have erected a large establish- 
ment for the purpose of manufacturing the above celebrat- 
ed Machines, for threshing and cleaning grain at one ope- 
ration. 

This is the same Machine that has stood, and now staiuls, 
unsurpassed by any Machine in existence for the ubove pur- 
pose. Ii has been exhibited at nearly ail the State and 
County Agricultural Fairs throughout the United States, aud 
always received the first premium. 

The Machine has recently been much improved, eularg- 
. ed, and rendered more substantial in all its parts. I there- 
“\ fore offer it to Farmers of the different wheat growing dis- 
tricts, to be all I claim for it, viz. the best Machine for 
threshing and cleaning grain, now in existence, 

ITalso manufacture Pitt's Improved Endless Chain Two 


Horse Power and Separator—also Pitt’s Corn and Cob Mill, for grinding feed for stock. 

My Horse Powers and Separators are all warranted to be a better article than can be purchased at any other shop—and if they do 
Not, on trial, prove to be so, I wi!l take them off the hands of the purchasers at the price they may pay me for them. 

P.S.—The Patent Right on the Separator has recently been extended fora further term of seven years, ad all infringements on 


Said right will be dealt with according to law. 
Buffalo. N. Y., July 1, 1852—41. 


JOHN A. PIT'SS. 











The Water Cure Journal. 

NEW VOLUME commences with the present July number. 

4 Published monthly, illustrated with engravings, exhibiting the 

structure, anatomy, and physiology of the human body, with famillar 

instructions to learners. It is emphatically a Journal of Health, de- 
signed to be a complete Family Guide in all Diseases. 

Terms.—Ouly One Dollar a Year, in Advance. Please address, 
post-paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, No. 131 Nassau street, New- 
York. 

A few brief Editorial Notiees may be acceptable to those unac- 
quainted with this Journal. We copy: 

From the New-York Tribune. 

“The Water Cure Journal holds a high rank in the science of 
health; always ready, straight-forward, and plain spoken, it unfolds 
the law of our physical ature, without any pretensions to the tech- 
nicalities of science, but in a form as attractive and refreshing as the 
sparkling elemeut of which it treats.” 

From the Fountain Journal. 

“Every man, woman, and child, who loves health, who desires 
happiness, its direct result, who wants to ‘live while it does live,’ 
‘live till he dies,’ and really live, instead of being a mere walking 
corpse, should become at once a reader of this Journal, and practice 
its precepts..’’ 

From the New-York Evening Post. 


“The Water Cure Journal.—This is, unquestionably, the most po- 
pular Health Journal in the world.” 





Tus Hypropatnic JouRNAL now enters upon its Fourteenth Vo- 
lume, with a circulation of Fifty Thousand Copies. The ablest me- 
dical writers are among its contributors, and all subjects relating to 
the Laws of Life, Health, and Happiness, may be found in its pages 
August 1—2t. 





Valuable Virginia Land for Sale. 


I OFFER fer sale between 700 and 800 acres of land, handsomely 
located in Prmce George county, Va., lying immediately on Chip 
Oaks Creek. adjoining Lower Brandon plantation on the south, 25 
miles from Petersburg. About 200 acres are cleared, and the balance 
tolerably well timbered with oak and pine. The cleared land was 
marled several years ago, and 1,000 bushels of marl, with 1,500 bush- 
els of lime have been recently applied to it. 

The improvements are a good brick house, with five rooms—from 
which there is a beautiful prospect of James River—a kitchen, smoke- 
house, stable, a barn with stationary horse power attached, and a 
well of good water. The buildings are within 300 yards of the main 
landing where vessels load with produce, wood, &c., and unload 
lime at seven cents per bushel. Marl abounds on the opposite side 
of the creek. The whole tract is well watered by springs and brooks, 
that run through fine meadow lands, a part of which are cleared. 

I will sell it entire or in parcels to suit purchasers, as it can be ad- 
vantageously divided into four farms. If not sold privately, (of which 
due notice wiil bo given.) before the 30th day of September next, I 
will seil it upon the premises, on that day, at public auction, without 
reserve. 

Persons wishing to view the property, will leave the Richmond 
and Norfolk boat at Lower Brandon wharf on Jumes river, three 
miles from the property ; or I will give any informaiion to those ad- 
dressing me (post-paid) at Cabin Point P. O., Surrey county, Va. 

Aug, 1—2t. E. T. FETTER. 





Seed Wheat. 


USTRALIAN WHEAT, Canada. White Flim, Soules, Mediter- 
ranean, in bags or barrels. For-sale by 
LONGETT & GRIFFING, 


Aug. 1—2t. No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 





HE subscriber offers for sale four hundred and fifty acres of land, 

being a part of his homestead, and comprising two hundred ucres 

of as desirable land as any in Addison county—lying or the main 

road four miles north of Vergennes on the border of Lake Chaniplain, 

and one mile from the Railroad Station. It is under good cultivation, 

and furnished with commodious buildings. The remaining 250 acrea 

is wood land; a portion of it covered with a heavy growth of lem- 

lock and other valuable timber, and the remainder with the best quality 

of wood for fuel. The property will be sold together or in parcels 
Postpaid inquiries promptly responded to. 

ROW’D T. ROBINSON, 
Aug. 1—1f. Ferrishburgh, Addison co., Vt. 


Great Sale of Superior thorough-bred Short-Horn Cattle. 

Lee subscriber will offer for sale, his entire herd of choice Shoit- 

horns, comprising 50 head, young and old, at public Auction, en 
Wednesday the 13th of October, 1552, at 1 o’clock, P. M., at his 
farm 2} miles from the city of Troy; reserving to himself one bid on 
five Cows and Heifers and one Bull, say six head in all, and these to 
be pointed out previous to the commencement of the sale; this bid 
will be made public when the six animals are brought tothe stund 
for sale. Should any gentlemen advance on the single bid made by 
the proprietor, the highest bidder will be entitled to the animal. It is 
proper to say. the severe drouth in this vicinity reducing the hay crop 
one half, has decided the proprietor to make this sale at the fime 
named, instead of next Juhe, which he had purposed to do. 

The well established reputation of this herd in this Union. and in 
Canada, and the splended herd it has measurably sprung from, viz: 
the famed herd of that eminently English breeder the late Thomas 
Bates, Esq , renders it hardly necessary to comment upon its superior 
merits. It may not, however, be inappropriate to remark, that the 
establishment of this herd was commenced in 1838, and that the most 
careful attention has since been paid to its breeding, and that it now 
contains mostly all the reserved stock of two former public sales. 
And besides these he has now on the passage across the Atlantic, 
shipped 21st June, on board the Packet Ship Kossuth, Capt. Jas. B. 
Bell a superior yearling roan Bull, having many crosses of the famed 
Duchess Bulls of Mr. Bates. Jucluding this latter animal and the two 
beautiful red roan three yeur old Heifers, which came out fiom Eng- 
land last September, ‘‘ Yarm Lass”? and *‘ Yorkshire Countess,”’ and 
the beautiful Heifer Calf of the latter animal, got in Zngland by the 
Duchess Bul! 5th Duke of York, there will be 14 head of this import- 
ed stock, and its immediate descendants. There has been sold from 
this herd but three Heifers from these importations, and these cows 
were sold at $300 each. All the young bulls bred from these cows, 
except those now offered for sale, have also been sold at private sale, 
at $300 each, most of them while quite young. 

Besides these 14 head of high bred animals, the noble premium 
cow Esterville 3d, bred by E. P. Prentice, Esq., of Albany, and te 
equally fine two year old, red and white Heifer bred by me, get ly 
the Bates Bull Meteor, and three of the famed milking Willey tribe, 
the same tribe of cows as the Heifer Ruby, sold by me to Mr. §. P. 
Chapman of Madison county, and which cow was awarded the first 
premium by the N. Y. State Agricultural eg for producing the 
Logeet qnantity of butter in 10 days in June. and 10 days in August, 
on grass pasture only, being a fraction over 40 \bs. in those 20 days. 
There are other valuable tribes in the herd, as the printed Catalogue 
will show. 

The catalogue will be ready for distribution about the Ist of Au- 
gust, and wil! exhihit richness of pedigree rarely to be met with, 
showing the descent of most of the animals, from the best animals 
on record in the English herd book. Having received an in Maton 
from H. Strafford last winter to forward a list of the pedigrees of my 
herd to be inserted:in the forthcoming volumes of the English herd 
book, of which Mr. Strafford is now the editor, several pedigrees 
were sent to him of the animals here offered for sale, and will appeer 
in said book, 

A credit of 9 months will be given on all sums up to $300. and 
and 1S mouths on all sums cver $300, for approved Fare M ith ae 
terest, payable at some bank in this State. SEO. VAIL. 

Troy, N. Y., Aug. 1—3t. 
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|S fpntcwrid LITTLE & CO., of Bangor. Maine, will furnish any 
number of Evergreen and other Forest Trees, taken up with 
earth on the roots, with the greatest care, and sent to any part of the 
United States by Steamers or Railroad—and carefully packed in large 
boxes, at short notice, at the following prices, viz: 

From 6 inches to 1 foot, at 1 cent, or $10 per 1000. 

From 1 foot to 2 feet, at 14 cents, or $15 per 1000. 

The above prices refer more particularly to Balsam Fir and Arbor 
Vite Trees. 

We charge what the boxes cost, but nothing ‘or packing. 

For three years past, the trees we have procured and sent to a 
distance, have lived generally, aud have given good satisfaction. 
Evergreens will not live umess taken up with great care. 

Baugor, Sept. 1, 1852—2t. 





Linnean Botannic Gardens and Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y. 


Ww"; R. PRINCE & CO., will sell off by the first of May next, 
the entire collection of Trees and Shrubbery from 50 acres of 
their Nurseries and the Greenhouse plants, the ground being wanted 
for building lots. The trees are equal to any ever grown, and com- 
prise the choicest varieties, and sales amounting to $250 and upwards 
will be made at 12 months credit, for approved security. The stock 
of Pears on Pear and on Quince, and of Dwarf and Standard Cher- 
ries, Apples, Plums, Peaches, Grapes, Quinces, and other Fruits, is 
unrivalled and ccmprises 15,000 Fruit Trees of large bearing size. 
Also 50,000 Evergreens, of every species and size, and all other 
Ornamental Trees of every size. 3,000 finest foreign Grapes, in 
pots, for Grape Houses. and 15 superior varieties of hardy Native 
Grapes. Five best species of European Osiers. A great stock of 
Camellias, Chinese Azaleas, and other Greehouse plants. An im. 
mense assortment of Bulbous Flower Roots, and Ponies, and 
the finest collection of Strawberries in the union. Nurseries and Ce- 
meteries can buy to great advantage. This is the proper period for 
ea Strawberries, Bulbous Roots, Peonies, Rhubarb, &c. 
ept. 1—I1t. 





$1,000 Challenge. 


OFFER to place one thonsand dollars, cash, into the hands of a 

. party chosen, against one thousand, tobe paid into the hands of the 
fame party, by any manufacturer of threshers in the United States, 
if a machine ean be found that will thresh and clean, fit for market. 
or seed, with the aid of only two horses, 100 bushels of wheat and 
rye, in less time than I can with my “ Excelsior Wrought Iron Cy- 
lindrical ‘Thresher and Cleaner.’ The grain to be thoroughly 
threshed, without white caps or broken, and the straw delivered long 
enough to stack, and free from chaff. The wimer to receive the 
$2,000 with both machines and power. 

An acceptance of the above must be in the hand writing and over 
the signature of the acceptor, stating his abiltty to pay the forfeit, and 
sworn to before any legally authorised person. 

Fer circulars address JOSEPH G. GILBERT, 216 Pear! Street, 
New-York. Sept. 1—It. 





Hay and Straw Cutters, 


OF all styles and sizes, for cutting Hay, Straw, or Cornstalks ; for 
sale at the United States Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 
Stowe, — pd Water Street, N. Y. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 

2 ept. —t . 





Seed Wheat. 


\ OLDEN Australian, Mediterranean, White Flint,Canada, Black 
_ Sea, Soul’s, in bags or barrels. For sale at the United States 
Agiicultnral Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 197 Water Street, 
New-York. JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—tf. 





Super Phosphate of Lime, 


= farming purposes, put up in bags of 150 lbs, each. For sale 
.,. by JOHN MAYHER & CO. 
Sept. 1—f. No. 197 Water Street, New-York. 


Ayrshire Bull for Sale. 
OFFER for sale my Ayrshire Bull Dandy, six years old, import- 
ed by Saml. G, Ward, of Lenox, Mass. For further particulars 


address J.C. TIFFANY, Coxsackie, Greene Co., N. Y. 
__ Sept 1—1t.* 


Straw Cutters! Straw Cutters! 


LARGE assortment of the best makes, viz: Forbes & Dones’, 
Stevens’, Clintons’, Hovey & Co., and Hovey & Lazell’s; Stalk 
Cutter’s of Bentholf’s, Sinclair and Bott's patent, at manufacturer’s 
prices. State Agriculthral Warehouse. 
Sept. 1—2t. LONGETT & GRIFFING, No. 25 Cliff Street. 











SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 
Thorp, Smith, Hanchett & Co., Proprietors, Syracuse, N. Y. 
UR Nursery grounds, amongst the largest and most extensive in 

J the cowitry, are now covered with a most beautiful stock of 
fruit and ornamental trees, shrubbery, roses, greenhouse plants, &c. 
We therefore invite particular attention to our stock of trees, which 
cannot be excelled in size, thrifliness and beauty, by those of any 
other establishment in the Union. Nurserymen, Amateurs, Orchard- 
ists, and Venders, are earnestly invited to call, examine, and judge 
for themselves, 

Apples.— We have a very extensive assortment of all the best va- 
rieties in cultivation, both Dwarf and Standard. 

Pears.—Our stock of Standards and Dwarfs is much better than 
heretofore, and we invite competition, as no finer can be produced. 
We have also, a few hundred Dwarfs, five years old, filled with fruit 
spurs, and which have borne freely the past two years, (uow with a 
full crop.) that we will supply to those persons desiriug fine fruit 
bearing trees. 

Cherries.—Both Standard and Dwarf of all the newest and finest 
sorts, that cannot be excelled for beauty and thrift‘ness. 

Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Nectarines, Currants, including Victoria 
and Cherry, and English Gooseberries of all the best leading sorts. 

Our Ornamental Trees are of fine form and luxuriant growth and 
require only to be seen, to be admired. 

Evergreens.—A fine asscriment of Nerway and Balsam Firs, 
Spruce, &c. 

Peonies.—A splendid collection of both tree and herbaceous va- 
rieties. 

Dahlias.—Over 150 choice selected kinds, 25 cts. per whole roots 

Roses.—One of the largest stocks in the country, of all the leading 
varieties, being about 10,000 plants. 

Bulbous Roots.—A splendid collection just imported from Holland, 
of best double Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, &e. &c. 

Greenhouse Plants.—A large collection of the choicest and newest 
kinds, including the new Heliotropes, Reptans de Santana, Erringii, 
Hoyas Bidwelliana, Imperialis and Bella, &c. 

Fuschias in 50 varieties, including Spectabilis, Eliza Melliez, Sir 
John Fastolff, Serratifolia, Prince of Orange, Pearl of England, 
Caroline, &c. 

Chrysanthemums.—A full assortment of all the best standard kinds 
in the country. Of the new Dwarf and Daisy varieties we have 
every thing new and rare, including 30 of the very best sorts. 

Verbenas.— A splendid cellection of 50 varieties including Hovey’s 
New Seedling. 

Strawberries —All the best varieties including the three new Cin- 
cinnati sorts, one of which took the $100 premium. 

Hedge Plants —Buekthorns, Privet, Red Cedar and Osage Orange, 

Seedling Stocks.—Nurserymen and others can be ae with 
Apple, Pear, French Quince, Mahaleb, Doucain, and Paradise stocks 
by giving us notice in due time. The fall is the best time to ship 
trees to the South and West. : i ; 

Our Catalogues, with full descriptions and prices, will be forward- 
ed to every post-paid applicant, enclosing one letter stamp if under 
500 miles and three stamps if over that distance. 

Sept. 1—2t. THORP, SMITH, HANCHETT & CO. 
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